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WAR COMMENT 


—— The name of Commodore Winfield 
Scott Schley, the leader of the Greely rescue 
expedition and the expectant hero of San- 
tiago, is properly pronounced Sly. — New 
York Sun, 

—— Since time out of mind the Morro of 
Santiago has furnished dungeons for those 
who have incurred the displeasure of the 
Government, infinitely more to be dreaded 
than its namesake in Havana. Spain, whose 
political existence on this side of the Atian- 
tic has long been sustained only by cruelty 
and oppression, has shown no mercy toward 
those whose hands and voices have been 
lifted in freedom’s cause. Had these slimy 
walls a tongue, what stories they might re- 
veal of crime and suffering, of tortures nobly 
undergone, of death prolonged through 
dragging years, and murders that will not 
“out” until the Judgment Day! — FANNY 
BRIGHAM WARD, in Examiner. 


— Nothing stops the Americans from 
raising the Negro force to 20,000 men and 
with them holding the Philippines, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, paying them out of local rev- 
enues. Withsuch a garrison those islands 
would be as safe as drawing rooms and as 
full of business as Broadway or Strand. in- 
stead of remaining a source of weakness to 
the Union, the Negro can be turned by wise 
and lenient management into an instrument 
of empire. — London Spectator. 


— It is entirely within bounds of possi- 
bility that European Powers would be unable 
— even in the improbable case of their being 
asked — to agree upon any settlement about 
the Philippine Islands, excepting that the 
Unitei States shall hold and govern them. 
What the wishes of Americans may be, it is 
not needful here to consider. If they feel 
that this acquisition must be held, that 
no territory once bearing-the Stars and 
Stripes shall ever bear any other flag, that is 
the more weighty. But it is likely that, 
knowing and respecting our rights, European 
nations may feel that any disposition of the 
islands by the United States in the exercise 
of its rights as conqueror will be hurtful to 
one European interest or another, unless this 
country retain control. Wanted or not 
wanted, Americans may be forced to hold. — 
New York Tribune. 


—— Before we knew the meaning of for- 
eign possessions in a world ever growing 
more jealous, we have found ourselves the 
captors of islands in both great oceans; 
and from our home-staying policy of 
yesterday we are brought face to face 
with world-wide forces in Asia as well 
as in Europe, which seems to be work- 
ing, by the opening of the Orient, for 











one of the greatest changes in human his- 
tory. Uatila little while ago our latest war 
dispatces came from Appomattox. Now 
our latest dispatches (when this is written) 
come from Manila. The news from Appo- 
mattox concerned us only. The news trom 
Manila sets every statesman and soldier in 
the world to thinking new thoughts about 
us, and to asking new questions. And to 
nobody has the change come more unex pect - 
edly than to ourselves. Has ic come without 
our knowing the meaning of it? The very 
swiftness of these events and the ease with 
which they have come to pass are matter for 
more serious thought than the unjust rule.of 
Spain in Cuba, or than any tasks that have 
engaged us since we rose to commanding | 
pbysical power. — Editorial Atlantic Monthly | 
for June. 


—— It should be remembered, too, that the 
present battle-ship is not a sudden inven- 
tion, springing up in a night, like Jonah’s 
gourd, or newly contrived by a couacil sit- 
ting for the purpose, like a brand-new con- 
stitution of the French Revolution. The 


battle-ship of today is the outcome of a 
forty 


gradual evolution 





extending over 


| chair. 
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years. lis development has been governed 
by experience, showing defects or suggesting 
improvements; and the entire process has 
been superintended by men of the highest 
practical and scientific intelligence, naval 
architects and seamen, constantly exchang- 
ing ideas, not only with their own country- 
men, but, through the scientific publications 
of the day, with the whole world. What 
Ruskin said of the old ship of the line is 
still more true of the modern battle-ship: 
no higher exhibition of man’s creative fac- 
ulties is probably anywhere to be found. — 
Capt. A. T. MAHAN, U. 8. N., in Harper’s 
tor June. 


—— We need people. We want them to 
come. Our forests, our prairies, our mines, 
resources unbounded, undeveloped, unim- 
agined, call for them. We need foreign brain 
and foreign brawn. O! four young men 
whom I hear of as having gone to war from 
this city, three are from Ireland. We 
wouldn’t be half so brave if it were not for 
foreigners to put in the ranks and send to 
the front. Why should I claim that lama 
better American than you because my ances- 
tors came over in the “ Mayflower,” and you 
came over last year? He is the best Amer- 
fean who is the best citizen, the best man. 
What if he can’t read all the newspaper 
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extras — and all the fake telegrams. If he is 
a good workman, true to his home, and true 
to his country, I claim that he is a good 
American. — Rev. R. E. Bisbee, Chicopee. 


—“It is obvious,” says Mr. Norman, 
‘that the only statesmanlike course of the 
President is to finish the war first and let the 
policy take care of itself.’”’ Every real patriot 
in this country heartily indorses this decla- 
ration. Every broad-minded and unselfish 
citizen, who puts country above private 
interest, hopes that Mr. Norman has as cor- 
rectly described the attitude of the President 
as he has described what that attitude ought 
to be. — St. Louis Republic. 


—— One iearns something to the credit of 
the Cubans in the study of this exile colony 
in Tampa. Their compatriots may not, up to 
this point, have waged a very warlike war 
against the power of Spain. They may be a 
very uncertain quantity to reckon upon in 
the operations in Cuba. The revolutionary 
spirit among the Cubans who now remain 
within the Spanish lines may be a little 
harder to find than it should be. But the 


unqualified devotion to the revolutionary 
cause of all the Cubans who have come out of 
Cuba to live shows that one has only to 
remove the Spanish authority to produce a 
Cuban patriot.— ‘“ LISTENER,” in Boston 
Transcript. 
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HE statement made by many repu- 
table practical painters, that two 
coats of paint made with the “old 

Dutch process’’ White Lead is equal to three 
coats made with White Lead made by quick 
process, is fully warranted. 

As the cost of applying paint is about three 
times the cost of the materials, it follows that 
White Lead made by the “old Dutch pro- 


cess’”’ is by far the cheapest. 


It is also the 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shadevis readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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A Seat in Mid-Air 


aan great popularity last year of the India 
win 

9 supplied with them. 

h son we were at one time without even a sam- 

ple to show. 

This summer there is every indication of a 
very large sale, and we have, 
brought it out in two styles —in oak and in 
willow. 
larger and heavier seat, but the willow has the 
possible advantage of lightness, and is better 
suited for children. 

We supply all the fitments — chains, plates, 
hooks and screws. There is ample room for 
three or four cushions, and a rug carpet on the 


ng Seat made it impossible for us to keep 
In the height of the sea- 


therefore, 


The former provides a somewhat 


As to comfort, you know what a hammock is for lounging. This belongs to the 
same family, but it is as much ahead of a hammock as a hammock is ahead ofja 


It is an inexpensive luxury and very stylish. 


Summer Catalogue, 36 pages, mailed on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
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All stationed preachers in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are authorized agents for their 
locality. 





The Venezuelan Boundary 


The public has almost forgotten that 
we were so recently on the point of 
going to war with Great Britain over 
the question of the boundary line in 
Venezuela. The case is now in process 
of settlement by the court of arbitra- 
tion. The representation of Venezuela 
was made to the court in March, that of 
Great Britain will be made next month, 
and in February, 1899, the arguments 
will be presented. It is a slow process, 
but it affords time for the passions of 
men to cool, and is preferable to, and 
far less expensive than, war. 





The Trans-Mississippi Exposition 


In 1895, at a Commercial Oongress 
formed of representatives from twenty- 
tour different States, plans for an Expo- 
sition were outlined. A special corpora- 
tion was chartered, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, and agents and representa- 
tives were set to work. Oongress ap- 
propriated $200,000 for a federal exhibit, 
Nebraska voted $100,000, and the city of 
Omaha $30,000. On Wednesday, June 1, 
the opening took place, with a hundred 
bands to furnish the music, a hundred 
thousand people to do the cheering and 
wave flags, and steam whistles that 
could not be counted. President Mo- 
Kinley addressed the assembled multi- 
tude through the long-distance tele- 
phone and touched the button that 
started the machinery. 





San Francisco’s New Charter 


The people of San Francisco have just 
adopted a new charter which, if the 
legislature approves, will take effect 
January 1, 1900. It confers unusual 
powers on the mayor, but it provides for 
both the initiative and the referendum. 
At any time 15 per cent. of the voters 
may call a special election to pass judg- 
ment on any measure, and by this provi- 
sion the citizens retain in their own 
hands the essential features of the New 
England town meeting. The charter 
provides for a legislative body with full 
power to pass ordinances, so that the 
ordinary affairs of government may be 
administered without intervention on 
the part of the people. This is a radical 
departure from the “one man power”’ 
so popular in newly granted charters of 
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large cities, and is along step towards 
the primitive idea of government. Not 
only that, but if the legislature shall 
approve this new charter, the city will 
be practically independent so far as local 
government is concerned; for the 
charter provides for its own amendment 
by the city at any time without refer- 
ence to the legislature. It is needless to 
say that this new departure will be 
watchéd with intense interest by all 
advocates of good government. 





A Hospital Train 


Never were such elaborate and hu- 
mane provisions made for the sick and 
wounded in time of war before. The 
lavish expenditure for hospital ships is 
now to be supplemented by an appropri- 
ation for a hospital train. Sargeon Gen- 
eral Sternberg will have a train of spe- 
cially fitted cars, in charge of a corps of 
surgeons and nurses, with accommoda- 
tions for four hundred men. Arrange- 
ments will be perfected for having this 
train in readiness at Tampa, or Miami, 
Fila., to convey the sick and wounded to 
Northern hospitals. The hospitals at 
Key West, Fla., Fort McPherson, Ga., 
Fort Thomas, Ky., and Fort Myer, Va., 
are now fitted out for the care of 4,000 
patients. Other hospitals will be pro- 
vided as occasion requires. 





New Minister to Turkey 


Ex- Minister Oscar S. Straus, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. Angell. The appointment is to be 
commended as most fitting and appro- 
priate. We need at the Turkish court 
some one who is familiar with the torta- 
ous methods pursued there — a man of 
affairs and a man of experience. This 
need is met in Mr. Straus. He was 
selected for this post by Mr. Cleveland 
during his first term, and Mr. Harrison 
was desirous of retaining him, for he had 
made an excellent record. That he isa 
Democrat, and not a Republican, will 
not interfere with his official duties, and 
the President is to be congratulated in 
thus pushing the real spirit of civil serv- 
ice to the point of selecting the most 
experienced men for the work to be 
done. 





A New International Society 


A year ago, in Brussels, the Interna- 
tional Association for the Protection of 
Industrial Property was formed. It has 
three avowed purposes: 1. The promo- 
tion of the recognition of the necessity 
for the international protection of de- 
signs, inventions, trademarks and trade 
names; 2. The study of the national 
laws relating to the same with a view to 
assimilating them ; 3. The development 
and extension of the usefulness of inter- 
national treaties. The second annual 
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meeting was opened in London last 
Wednesday, with representatives from 
England, the United States, France, 
Germany, Russia and Belgium. The 
association already has nearly five hun- 
dred members, and many representatives 
from large manufacturing firms of 
Europe and America are in attendance. 


The Cost of War 


So careful and conservative a man as 
Senator Hale estimates that if the pres- 
ent war shall last one year it will entail 
an expense of $700,000,000. This is con- 
siderably larger than other estimates 
made by those in authority, but is prob- 
ably not too large. Some interesting 
tables, showing the cost of war, have re- 
cently been compiled by one of the offi- 
cials of the Treasury department, which 
are interesting in this connection. Ac- 
cording to this authority, the War of 1812 
cost us $102,993,153; the Mexican War, 
$125,447,483; and the Civil War, $3,179,- 
372,350. The last monthly statement 
shows the present national debt to be 
$1,037,773,760; there was an increase of 
$19,341,108 during the month of May. 





Taxes in Italy 


The recent “‘ bread riots ” in Italy only 
partially masked the Socialistic scheme 
to excite a revolution against the Gov- 
ernment. It was promptly met and 
thwarted, but the cause of the discon- 
tent will never be removed till Italy 
withdraws from the Driebund and re- 
duces the enormous expense of so large 
a standing army. United Italy, the real- 
ization of the dream of Oount Oavour, 
began its existence with a debt of only 
$625,000,000. In one generation this debt 
has increased to $2,500,000,000. Froma 
yearly interest amounting to $1.25 for 
each person has grown an indebtedness 
entailing taxea of $7.50 for interest. 
During the last ten years, with an in- 
crease in population amounting to only 
10 per cent., the national expenditure has 
increased 30 per cent. It is to such facts 
as these, and not to the high price of 
bread, that one must look for the cause 
of unrest in Italy. 


Castelar’s Attack 


The distinguished Republican states- 
man, Senor Oastelar, recently published 
an article in the Petite Revue Interna- 
cionale which has carried consternation 
to the Spanish Court. The article, which 
was copied by several Spanish papers, 
compares the present position of the 
Queen Regent with that of Marie An- 
toinette on the eve of the French Revo- 
lution. He reproaches her with unjnsti- 
flably interfering in political affairs and 
with being unpopular in Spain. Two 
explanations for his course have been 
offered. El Imparcial attributes it to se- 
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nility; others say it means that he has 
reconsidered his decision to retire from 
public life, and that should Spain pro- 
claim a republic he would be a candidate 
for its highest office. Whatever the ob- 
ject or the explanation, there is no doubt 
but that the publication of the article was 
a mistake of such stupendous propor 
tions as to be justly called a blunder. 





Successful Censorship 


Three weeks ago the ill success attend- 
ing the expedition of the steamer ‘‘ Gus- 
sie’’ resulted in proclaiming a rigid cen- 
sorship of the press. Its success is seen 
in the subsequent expedition sent out in 
the ‘‘ Florida.’’ This expedition landed 
in Ouba, without opposition, 400 men, 
7,000 rifles and 2,000,000 rounds of am- 
monition. Neither the Spaniards nor 
the American newspapers knew apy- 
thing about it tillit was all over. It is 
more than probable that other expedi 
tione have since been landed of which 
the public may hear later. 


A Daring Deed 


Naval Constructor Hobson and his 
ssvea companions deserve aij that can 
be said in praise of theirbravery. Ad- 
jectives have been used with a good deal 
of freedom during the present war, bat 
this is an instance where they may be 
used without any danger of overdoing 
it. It haviog been decided to block the 
channel of Santiago harbor so as to 
prevent the possibility of the Spanish 
fleet stealing out some night, the collier 
‘*Merrimac’’ was selected from the 
available vessels and sent in to the nar- 
rowest part of the channel where she 
was blown up by the officer and men in 
charge of her and sunk. It is reported 
that when the volunteers for this haz- 
ardous enterprise were called for, four 
thousand men responded. Six were se- 
lected, but a seventh managed to stow 
himself away on the steamer. The 
command was given to Assistant Naval 
Constructor Richard P. Hobson of Ala- 
bama who was graduated at the Naval 
Academy in 1891 at the head of his class. 
The deliberation with which all his plans 
were made, the coolness with which 
they were carried to a successful issue, 
and the escape of himself and all his 
men, mark this as an episode of the war 
that will never be forgotten. 


Death of Prince Kung 


In the death of Prince Kung China has 
lost a man of colossal stature, a man 
worthy to be remembered with Glad- 
stone. Forty years ago he was the most 
able man in all Asia. His brother was 
the reigning emperor when Great Brit- 
ain and France made war against China 
in 1857. The emperor fied from Pekin, 
but Kung stayed to witness the burning 
of the famous Summer Palace with all 
its treasures, and made peace with Lord 
Elgin. During the next twenty-tive 
years he was virtually the ruler of the 
kingdom. All through the troublesome 
days of the Tai-ping rebellions Kung 
bore himself with great honor and saved 
the dynasty. It was to him that we owe 
the famous embassy to Europe and 
America of which Anson Burlingame 
was the head. Although he was the son 
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of one emperor, the brother of another, 
and the uncle of two others, his progress- 
ive ideas made him unpopular with them 
all. It was the dislike of the dowager 
empress that resulted in his retirement 
a dozen years ago; and although after 
the disastrous termination of the late 
contest with Japan the emperor sent for 
him, his hand had lost its cunning and 
age had rendered his mind too feeble to 
grapple with present-day questions. 
His influence in China was the greatest 
of that of any statesman of this century. 





Pennsylvania Stands by Quay 


In spite of the brilliant campaign 
waged by Wanamaker in the interest of 
honest government, Quay names the 
candidate for governor, and the Repub- 
lican Convention assents by a majority 
of 36 on the first ballot. It was the 
expected that happened this time. 
There are voters enough in Pennsy! 
vania opposed to Quay and his methods 
to defeat him easily. The Prohibition 
candidate, Swallow, polled about 100,000 
votes at the last election; he has been 
renominated and endorsed by the Liberty 
Party. If the Independent Republicans 
should unite on him, Quay’s candidate 
would be buried, but such union is not to 
be expected, although it is not impos- 
sible. 


Temperance Legislation in Norway 


Norway has had the essential features 
of the ‘‘ Gothenburg ”’ system for more 
tban a quarter of acentury. The sale of 
light wines and of beer has been per- 
mitted throughout the kingdom, but in 
the rural districts there has been legal 
prohibition of the sale of distilled liquors 
of all kinds. At the time of the passage 
of these laws the Norwegians had no 
taste for beer; and other intoxicants, 
which have been making trouble of late, 
were unknown. Recognizing the fact 
that practically insurmountable difficul- 
ties attend the absolute prohibition of 
the sale of distilled liquors in the cities 
and larger villages, Norway has provided 
for their sale by licensing certain com- 
panies to open drinking places under 
stringent regulations, and on condition 
that all profits over and above five per 
cent. should be paidinto the public treas- 
ury for certain specified objects. These 
provisions appear to have worked well 
and to have kept down the number of 
drinking places. In Bergen, a city of 
about 60,000 inhabitants, only five saloons 
were running. But in the meantime it 
appears that liquor dealers have thwarted 
the purpose of the law by distilling and 
brewing intoxicants not prohibited, and 
that these have wrought havoc evenin 
the country places by creating a thirst for 
the stronger alcoholic drinks. An at- 
tempt to stamp out the whole traffic was 
made in 1894 by the passage of a law pro- 
viding that whenever and wherever a ma- 
jority of all the men and women not lees 
than twenty five years of age should vote 
no license, the drinking places should be 
closed up. The immediate result was the 
legal closing of these places in fourteen 
out of eighteen cities voting on the ques- 
tion — Bergen going for no-license among 
the others. Last year there was a reac 
tion so serious that out of fourteen plac s 
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voting, only five voted no-license. It is 
claimed that uader prohibition illicit 
stills were maltiplied, kitchen bar-rooms 
sprung up everywhere, and that drunk. 
enness increased. These are the old, old 
clamors of the defeated liquor-dealer 
everywhere. People will take them for 
what they are worth. But in the mean- 
time it seems to be true that in Norway, 
as in so many other places, the temper- 
ance workers have run too much to legal 
enactment and have placed far too little 
stress On personal reformation. 





The War News of a Week 


The air has been filled with rumors of 
the most exciting nature. The newspa- 
pers have fought one battle after an- 
other with bewildering rapidity and with 
astonishing results. Asa matter of fact, 
very little has been accomplished. Ad- 
miral Sampson has joined Commodore 
Schley off Santiago, and on Tuesday 
made a recoonoissance to draw the fire 
of the forts, to discover what new bat- 
teries had been established and what 
new guns had been mounted. This was 
eminently successful, for it revealed the 
presences of several high-powered, mod- 
ern gans and demonstrated the poor 
marksmanship of the Spanish gunners. 
One of Cervera’s ships took part in the 
engagement, bat withdrew after being 
struck several times. The engagement 
lasted about an hoar, bat the damages 
were trifling. 


On Friday the collier ‘‘ Merrimac ”’ 
was sent into the harbor of Santiago 
with a small volunteer crew, and coming 
to anchor after passing the first line of 
mines was sunk by her officers in mid- 
channel. This device puts the cork into 
tke bottle containing the Spanish fleet, 
and effectually prevents its escape. 


It is reported that the first division of 
the army of invasion has already sailed 
for Ouba, but the War D2partment has 
managed to prevent any publication of 
its work or its plans. It is supposed that 
this force is to co-operate with Sampson 
at Santiago, and it issaid, with apparent 
reason, that the next step will be the in- 
vasion of Porto Rico. General Miles has 
gone to Tampa and established his head- 
quarters there for the present. 


The second expedition to Manila has 
not yet sailed, but is reported to be near- 
ly ready to start. Gen. Merritt isin Sin 
Francisco and has assumed command of 
the Philippine expedition. The moni:or 
** Monadnock ”’ will go to Manila as sooa 
as she can be got ready. 


The Oadiz fleet continues to excite 
considerable interest, and speculation is 
rife as to its destination. Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, and the northern 
coast of the United States are named. It 
is not likely that it will ever be seen in 
either place. 


Meanwhile preparations for the equip- 
ment of the volunteers goes on rapidly, 
and the discipline of regular drill in the 
field is beginning to tell. Considerable 
disappointment is openly expressed that 
the militia of nesrly ail the States was so 
little prepared for service. Some of the 
lessons taught during the last four weeks 
will not be forgotten for at least one gen- 
eration. 
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THE END OF EDUCATION 


N securing a liberal education the 
acquisition of knowledge is less im- 
portant than the training and unfolding 
of the mental faculties. The knowledge 
acquired in the process is incidental and 
comparatively unimportant; the disci- 
pline is the essential feature in all true 
education. Discipline pertains to the 
mind itself, while knowledge is some- 
thing outside which the disciplined mind 
may be able to appropriate and use to 
advantage. Schools and text- books are 
grinfstones designed to give edge to the 
mental instrument, and they are valu- 
able in proportion as they insure this 
primary end. There may be extended 
courses of study without much real edu- 
cation, while a restricted curriculum may 
afford the most substantial training. 

In many schools knowledge is regarded 
as synonymous with education; and the 
knowledge communicated in such insti- 
tutions is often of the least real value. 
lt is theoretical and unusable knowledge. 
It passes out of mind on the morrow, 
and was never worth takingin. The ac- 
quisition was a waste of time and a frit- 
tering away of mental energy. In uo 
real sense is it education. It is a mere 
cramming or memorizing process in 
which the faculties remain inoperative. 
The student is made a machine. No 
amount of such work can be accounted, 
in any just sense, education. Education 
comes from the movement of the mind 
itself, in grappling with and mastering 
the real problems of mind and matter. 
It deals with reality rather than the sym- 
bolism of forms and words. Genuine 
education is the discipline which cracks 
the nut and appropriates the real wealth 
within. No mind is educated until it 
gets thus within. The outside study of 
the shuck and the shell is mere pretense 
and deception, a stopping short of the 
knowledge which educates, builds up 
and gives consistency and strength to 
the mind itself. This total mastery and 
appropriation of a fragment of truth is 
better than a larger mass held by the 
edges and known only from outside. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THEM? 


HE war with Spain has advanced far 
enough to raise the question: What 
will the United States do with the terri- 
tories acquired? The old proverb may 
be suggested about not crossing a bridge 
before we reach it. But evidently the 
bridge is part of the road we are travel- 
ing. 

As one of the results of the war, we 
may thankfully notice the drawing to- 
gether of the two great Protestant na- 
tions, Britain and America — the freest, 
the most enlightened, and the most 
Christian, as well as the strongest, na- 
tions of the world. Tbe United States 
entered upon this war reluctantly, when 
all other «¢ fforts had failed to relieve the 
oppressed, and with no selfish purpose 
of national eggrandizement. This the 
Government distinctly announced to the 
world. It seems evident now that we 
shall have on our hands at the end of 
the conflict the Spanish dependencies in 
the Pacific Ocean and those in the 
West Indies. These islands will be ill- 
fitted for self-government. The Pailip- 
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pines are inhabited by a race little re- 
moved from barbarism, whom Spanish 
tyranny and avarice have helped to un- 
fit for self-government and made help- 
less and defenceless against European 
greed of territory. If Ouba be better 
conditioned, it will not less need friend- 
ly guardianship. 

What shall we do with these islands of 
the sea which will come into our posses- 
sion as a result of a war for the relief of 
an oppressed people? Whatever we do 
must be consistent with that declared 
purpose. To restore them again to Spain 
would be to deny the righteousness of 
our course, the honesty of our purpose, 
and would leave the peoples in a worse 
than the deplorable condition in which 
we found them. England is the only na- 
tion of Europe whose sovereignty would 
bless the people. But to attempt to 
transfer these islands to any European 
nation would awaken the jealousy of all 
others, and quite likely result in a gen- 
eral war. Probably all Europe would ac- 
quiesce in American possession of the 
Spanish dependencies sooner than their 
transfer to any other nation. 

We do not believe our people desire 
this territorial enlargement. Oa the 
contrary, there is a manifest shrinking 
from what involves a departure from 
the national traditions. To seem to 
break with the counsel of Washington is 
little short of treason. Government and 
people alike are reluctant to accept re- 
sponsibility for affairs beyond our own 
natural environment. Nevertheless an 
unexpected providence bas thrust re- 
sponsibility upon this nation, and we are 
compelled to consider duty not in the 
light of national honor or glory, but in 
relation to the welfare of feeble and op- 
pressed races. 


HOUSE-WARMING 


ETHODISM needs a house- warm- 
ing — needs it very much. It 
has been moving out of the old narrow 
home — the log cabin and lowly cottage 
where it was born, where it set up house- 
keeping, where it prospered aad grew 
rich. Instead of the old chapel or school- 
house appointment it has fine churches 
of brick and stone, and pretentious 
architecture, cushioned pews, organs, 
anthems and formal and sometimes 
stately services. These are all right. 
Nothing is too good or too grand for the 
service of God; so that it does not make 
us forget worship and—God. It was 
right that we should move into the bet- 
ter house and use the better appliances. 
But, withal,in making the change we 
have not quite adjasted ourselves to the 
new conditions so as to make ourselves 
at home in the new surroundings. It 
isn’¢ always easy to transfer the freedom 
and home feeling from the old cottage 
to the new mansion. The family who 
used to live in two or three roums get 
scattered and get cold in the many- 
roomed dweiling. Moreover, the very 
labor and absorption of planning and 
building the new home, commendable as 
they have been, have turned away the 
thoughts from the old ass<ciations and 
labors and for the time broken up the 
family. 
What is wanted in the new and better 
and more convenient charch is a good 
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house-warming. The family never feel 
quite at home in the new house till it has 
been warmed with the presence and 
greetings and good wishes of old friends. 
The new church and the grander appoint- 
ments are stiff and hard and cold till 
they have been warmed and limbered up 
with an old-fashioned revival, the crowd 
around the altar, and the sympathy and 
tears of the mourners’ bench — whether 
the same form is used or not. Anthem 
and organ voluntaries are blessed some- 
times — Wesley got a wonderful bless- 
ing once while listening to an organ vol- 
untary — but, ‘‘ Arise, my sou), arise! ”’ 
is more lifting, and ‘My God is recon- 
ciled ”’ will thrill more hearts and waken 
more rapture; and in the uncertainties 
of readjustment it is blessed to hear, 
‘* Fear not, I am with thee.” 

No home is quite home without the 
prattle of childhood voices and the trip- 
ping of children’s feet. So nochurch is 
quite home till it is cheered with the joy 
of souls new born into the kingdom. 
We have some comfortable, well-ap- 
pointed, costly, elegant churches — one 
or all these — built to last for genera- 
tions, which are yet cold and unhome- 
like. They always will be till they have 
a house-warming. Solomon’s Temple 
was not God’s house till the cloud and 
fire and glory of the old tabernacle filled 
it, and God was in the holy place. The 
people need to ses Isaiah’s vision — God 
on the mercy seat, His train filling the 
temple, its pillars and door-posis sway- 
ing to the rhythm of heavenly music, 
and the prophet’s lips touched with the 
coal from off the altar. Let us have the 
house- warming! 


What of the Missionary Debt ? 


8 it to be paid off this season? Is it to 
remain a drag and a discouragement to 
the church for indefinite time? There seems 
to bea lull in the movement. Let it not 
grow into apatby. Those conditional pledges 
will soon be outlawed. Great events are oc- 
curring. Great opportunities are opening. 
Old rubbish must be cleared away,and the 
church must be ready fora forward move- 
ment commensurate with ite numbers and 
the age. The nation is entering upon a new 
career, full of possibilities — full of perils, it 
may be, for possibilities are perils — and the 
church must keep step with the nation, or 
Christianity cannot be pilot. Godliness must 
match glory. Gospel grace must move with 
national prowess, or our peril is imminent. 

In this hour our missionary leaders must 
not failus. The church awaits the order — 
Forward! He who has the gift of the seer 
and the inspiration of the Gospel cau lead 
our host now to liberty in victory. 

We have been shipping great church lead- 
ers to the farthest missionary fields, and 
have had echocs of their astonishment at the 
greatness of the work and the fruitfulness of 
the fields. We have heard how their presence 
bas inspired the workers in every land. Now 
let the Missionary Society turn these re- 
turned soldiers loose on the home church. 
Let Bishops and secretaries ‘travel through 
the connection at large’’ and tell of India's 
waiting millions and China’s whitening 
fields, and Japan and Korea and Africa 
stretching eager hands for the Gospel. 

Shame on the church if the next half-y ar 
does not see the sweeping away of the insig- 
nificant bugbeer of debt, and an arousing of 
the people to some enthusiasm for the con- 
version of the world! If we are to shout our- 
selves hoarse for war and glory, let it be a 
war of Christian conquest and the glory «ft 
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the Lamb. Our missionaries in India and 
China —in every field, in fact — are, like 
Dewey at Manila, holding the harbor and 
citadel and waiting for an army to occupy 
the land. Let the Longs and Algers not de- 
lay the re-enforcements. Let our McKinley 
move the whole missiondry force. Let the 
national awakening be turned to the higher 
glory of Christian conquest. If perils there 
are, still forward is victory. ‘‘ Never mind 
the torpedoes — steam ahead! ” 


A Distinguished Group 


N completing the report of the quarter- 
centennial of Boston University, as we 
do in this issue, we present the thoughts 
upon great subjects of a distinguished group 
of men. The speakers include the Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
the Mayor of this city, Dr. George A. Gor- 
don, pastor of the Old South Church, Hon. 
Walbridge A. Field, Uhief Justice of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. James M. Buckley, editor of 
the Christian Advocate, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
Bishop John F. Hurst, and President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard University. It isa 
noteworthy fact that these men, addressing 
themselves to special topics, rarely, if at all, 
duplieate each other in their lines of 
thought. These addresses should not only 
be read, but studied, and carefully preserved 
tor future reference. 

Bat there is another address in this issue 
that should also receive sympathetic atten- 
tion. It was delivered by Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer at the Commencement exercises 
of the Training School of the New England 
Deaconess Home, and will be found on page 
720. Testing it by the impression which 
its perusal made upon the writer, perhaps it 
will better serve for inspiration and aspira- 
tion— for real soul nurture—than even 
those delivered by the notable men 
mentioned above. Mrs. Palmer possesses a 
power — all her own— of revealing and ap- 
plying great truths to the burning problems 
and needs of the hour. We send out this 
issue of ZIONS HERALD, therefore, with a 
peculiar feeling of confidence and gratifica- 
tion in its probable ministry to the large and 
earnest souls who will read it. 

Just the Way to Do It 
EV. P. 8. HENSON, D. D., of Chicago, 
is one of the ablest and most success- 
ful of Baptist ministers. Ina recent issue of 
the Standard he writes of “ The Pastor and 
the Paper.”” What he says of the Standard is 
fully deserved, but is equally applicable to 
any representative religious journal. Here 
are some of his most forceful words: “ The 
only thing for Christians to do is to seize the 
lever of this mighty engine,and utilize it 
forthe good of man and the glory of God. 
. . » « Pastors especially do well to consider 
whether in this regard there does not lie be- 
fore them both a duty and a priviiege, which 
heretofore perhaps they have been inclined 
to overlook.’”’ He then proceeds to tell of the 
difference ‘‘ between an appeal that is made 
to an audience that is sodden in ignorance 
and one that is alert and keen with quick 
appreciation because of intelligence already 
possessed as to the object for which the ap- 
peal is made.”’ 

He attributes the alertness of a congrega- 
tion to the reading of the church paper. 
Then he says that, having awakened to a 
more vivid realization of this important fact, 
on a recent Sunday be made an address along 
this line to his congregation; and ‘‘ then to 
make sure that my ammunition should not 
be wasted, l asked the deacons to pass sub- 
scription cards to every member of the con- 
gregation, and the consequence was a hand- 
some addition to the Standard subscription 
list, and a permanent enforcement of the 
pastors power.” He closes with this prac- 
tcal exhortation, which is in expression 
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quite Hensonian: “‘ Now be it understood by 
all men that the writer does not set himself 
up for a model pastor, but he does have now 
and then a ‘mighty good ’ streak, and this 
was one of his very best. He exhorts all his 
brethren to go and do likewise.” 

If our own ministers would do likewise, 
and with the same determined purpose, the 
subscription list of ZIoN’s HERALD might 
be materially increased at any season of the 
year. 


PERSONALS 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. F. F. Jewell, of the 
California Conference, celebrated their gold- 
en wedding at their home in Pacific Grove, 
May 23. 

— Rev. 8. P. Long, pastor of Lincoln Ave. 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., has been appointed 
Chaplain of the Eighteenth Regiment, Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers. 

— Merritt Craven, of Evanston, a son of 
Rev. Thomas Craven, one of our m‘ssionaries 
to Indie, is a member of the Second Illinois 
Volunteers, now in Florida. 


— Miss Alice Means, recently graduated 
from the Chicago Training School, suiled by 
the ‘‘ Campania,” May 21, to join her sister 
in deaconess work at Moradabad. 

— Rev. A. H. Keeler has been secured for 
chaplain at Asbury Grove during the sum- 
mer season. Effort is being made to ubtain 
the best talent of the church for this meet- 
ing. 

— President C. M. Melden of Clark Univer- 
sity called at this office Jast week. He is 
greatly interested and encouraged in the 
work of education which is committed to 
him. 


— Mre. Patience Chandler Plummer, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Oliver Beale, and widow 
of Benjamin Plummer, died at her home in 
Bangor, Sunday, May 29, inthe 85th year of 
her age. 

— Rev. Dr. John Hall, pastor of Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York, who is 
slowly recovering from a severe illness, has 
been voteda long vacation by his church, and 
will sail for Europe next month. 

— Hon. Wm. 8. Greene, of Fall River, was 
elected to Congress by an unusually large 
majority to succeed the late Mr. Simpkins. 
Mr. Greene has long been an efficient and 
representative member of St. Paul’s Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in that city. 


— Miss Edith Emeline Lockhart, daugh- 
ter and eldest child of Rev. Arthur J. Lock- 
hart, of Hampden Corner, Me., was united 
in marriage with Mr. Archer Frederick 
Leonard, of Springfield, on May 12, which 
date was also the twenty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary of the parents of the bride. For three 
years Miss Lockhart has been a successful 
teacher in the Central §t. school at Spring- 
field, in which city the newly married couple 
will continue to reside. 


— We have never known a man who links 
with unusual evangelistic ardor and zeal 
such rare executive ability and practical 
sense in seizing emergencies and managing 
large Christian enterprises as Mr. Moody. 
This is shown in a remarkable way in 
the work already begun in the inter- 
est of our soldiers. Referring to the work 
at Tampa, Major Whittle writes: “ We 
had meetings yesterday in four different 
camps. The lull caused by waiting for the 
fleet has given us a splendid opportunity to 
work among the 15 000 regulars who are here. 
Over two hundred of the men asked for 
prayers in the meeting last evening. To- 
night General Howard goes to the colored 
regiments.” In closing an inspiring appeal 
which we most heartily commend, Mr. 
Moody says: ‘*We need the support of 
the Christian Church to carry on this work. 
Large sums have teen given to the Govern- 
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ment to help carry on the war; shall we be 
less liberalin giving the Gospel to the sol- 
diers ? In what better way can we show our 
regard for them and our respect for their 
heroism? Uontributions may be sent to 
me at East Northfield, Mass.’ 


—A note written by Bishop Warren at 
Asuncion, Paraguay, bearing date of April 12, 
says: “ Welland workful. Speak in great 
public hall tonight.” 


— Rev. W. P. Odell, D. D., has preached his 
farewell sermon at Richmond Ave. Church, 
Buffalo. He will take up his work with 
Calvary Church, New York city, Sept. 1. 
Rev. 8. T. Westhafer has begun his pastqrate 
with Richmond Ave. Church. 

— A goodly number of friends gathered at 
the wharf in Charlestown, on Thursday 
morning last, to extend an affectionate fare- 
well and bon voyage to Dr. J. W. Hamilton, 
wife and son, upon their departure on the 
steamer “Canada” for Liverpool. Dr. 
Hamilton may be addressed during his 
absence in care of the Union Bank of London, 
Princes St., London, E. C., England. The 
Irish Conference, which he is to attend as 
fraternal delegate, meets in Belfast, June 15, 
and the Wesleyan Conference in Hull, July 


19. Dr. Hamilton expects to return the last 
of August. 


— Much reliable intelligence concerning 
the condition of Cuba has been given, and a 
healthy and sincere sympathy with the op- 
pressed of that island awakened, by the ad- 
dresses of Rev. A. J. Diaz, D. D., of the Bap- 
tist Church. The Examiner of New York is 
responsible for the statement that Dr. Diaz, 
when a boy, had a vision that some time he 
was to return from the United States to Cuba 
in company with the forces of this Govern- 
ment, aud Cuba was to be free. The vision 
is assured. He has been appointed as inter- 
preter to Genera] Miles,and will go with 
him to Cuba. 


— Dr. F. 8. Bourns, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed by President McKinley chief 
surgeon, with the rank of major, on the staff 
of Gen. Wesley Merritt, who goes to the 
Philippine Islands as military commander 
and governor-general. He is a son of Rev. 
A. F. Bourns, one of the veteran preachers of 
the Detroit Conference,and now pastor of 
the Campbell Avenue Church, Detroit. A 
graduate of Ann Arbor, Dr. Bourns spent 
four years in scientific investigation in the 
Philippines, tramping everywhere over the 
islands, becoming thoroughly familiar with 
their topography, people, climate, resources, 
etc. He is undoubtedly one of the best 
posted men in the United States upon all 
that pertains to the Philippine group. Gen. 
Merritt, upon consultation with him, be- 
lieved that he was indispensable to the work 
to be done in the islands, and asked the 
President to make the appoint ment. 


— Rev. Dr. E.M. Smith has finished his 
work as principal of Montpelier Seminary, 
and departed for his inauguration as presi- 
dent of Illinois Wesleyan University. The 
last days of his stay in Vermont were such 
as to clearly demonstrate the strong hold he 
has upon the hearts of the people in that 
State. At its late session in Springfield the 
members of the Vermont Copference adopted 
resolutions, expressing their appreciation uf 
his work and regret at his departure. Calls 
tor farewell sermons have come from a num- 
ber of churches about the State to whom he 
has preached with special acceptance. At a 
reception tendered Dr. and Mrs. Smith the 
students and faculty, ina very happy man- 
ner, gave expression to their affection for 
the departing principal and his wife. The 
trustees, as a body, presented to him some 
choice volumes for his library. Sunday 


evening, May 29, at the request of a large 
number of friends, Dr. Smith occupied the 
pulpit of Trinity Church, Montpelier. The 
congregation was a large one, repressnting 
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all denominations in the city. On the morn- 
ing of hie departure the railroad station was 
crowded with students, gathered to say a re- 
Juctant good-bye. 


— Rev. D. Dorchester, Jr., pastor of Christ 
Church, Pittsburg, is to give the Commence- 
ment address at De Pauw University, June 8. 


— We are pained to hear that Mrs. Ade- 
jlaide Bridge Roe, several of whose poems 
have been published in our columns, died, 
May 18, in Erlangen, Germany, after ten days 
of illness. Her husband, Prof. Roe, formerly 
of Harvard and Oberlin, was spending two 
years in Germany engaged in his mathe- 
matical studies, when this blow fell upon 
him “and his daughter. It is not known 
at this writing whether the burial will be in 
America or Germany. 


— The Christian Uplook of Buffalo says, in 
its last issue: ‘Prof. B. W. Hutchinson, 
principal of Lima Seminary, preached in 
Delaware Avenue Church last Sunday morn- 
ing, and in the Richmond Avenue Church in 
the evening. On Monday morning he ad- 
dressed the Preachers’ Meeting on the inter- 
ests of the Seminary. His remarks were re- 
ceived with great favor. As Principal Hutch- 
inson moves around among the churches, he 
evidently creates the impression that he is 
the right man for the position he holds.”’ 





BRIEFLETS 





The Pittsburg Christian Advocate of last 
week contains a very interesting contribu- 


tion upon Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
which is finely illustrated. 


We have been gratified at the voluntary 
effort made by several of our ministers, at 
this time, to secure new subscribers for the 
HERALD. This leads us to say that sub- 
scriptions for one year can be taken at any 
time, and that all stationed ministers are 
authorized agente for that purpose. Sample 
copies will be sent upon request to any 
parties who would be glad to examine the 
paper with a view to becoming subscribers if 
it is found satisfactory. 





Riding in the electric cars in these days 
ore is sometimes selfish enough to wish that 
the war might end for strictly personal rea- 
sons —for the privilege of aqaiet hour of 
reading or meditation on the homeward way 
after the busy day. The other night, for 
forty minutes, two men, each of whom held 
in hand the most sensational of Boston 
dailies —as bad as the worst published any- 
where in displaying “‘faked news” — ar- 
gued themselves hoarse and angry about the 
war, of which they had no definite intelli- 
gence, compelling every person in the car to 
listen to them. But as one of the concom- 
itants of the priceless right of free speech, 
such real discomforts must be endured. 





Trinity Church, Charlestown, has long 
been noted for its patriotic life and fervor. 
This spirit found expression on Sunday by 
raising a fine flag upon the towerof the 
church. The exercises were held after the 
morning service, and consisted of the sing- 
ing of “‘ America” by the congregation, un- 
furling the flag by Mr. Bertrand Oooper, 
prayer by the pastor, Rev. Raymond F. Hol- 
Wway,and a cornet solo, ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner,” by Master Eddie Casey. 





George Miiller, to whom such vast sums 
were given to carry on the work of his or- 
phanages, left at his death only about $500 as 
his total savings for himself. That simple 
fact is the best tribute that we have yet seen 
to that remarkable man. It is stated in a re- 
ligious paper that Bishop Gilbert Haven, in 
his address at the funeral of Bishop Ames, 
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frankly criticised the deceased for accumulat- 
ing a large property, while he assumed to be, 
in a representative sense, the steward of the 
manifold mercies of God. If this statement 
be true, it is another delightful revelation of 
the way In which Bishop Haven fearlessly 
obeyed his own convictions of duty. A 
Christian minister has no right to amass 
large wealth and retain it for his sole use and 
that of his family. 





That thie war is conducted by the Admin- 
istration with the dominating purpose of re- 
ducing the loss of life and human suffering 
to the minimum, shows the high plane upon 
which the conflict is waged. We may de- 
plore the money cost of the war, but this is 
as nothing compared to the possible loss of 
life and attendant physical agony. The 
Government should, therefore, be encour- 
aged in its efforts to secure victory by the 
slower but not less certain processes which 
bave prevailed at Santiago and Havana. We 
are aware that this is not the Napoleonic 
idea of prosecuting a war, but we rejoice that 
Wwe are at so great remove from the ideals of 
that remorseless warrior. 





At the semi-annual meeting of the Board 
of Bishops at Albion, Michigan, resolutions 
were adopted in which the Bishops declared 
that they were deeply impressed with the 
importance and scope of the work commit- 
ted to Bishop Hartzell, that they commend 
him and his cause to the sympathy and lib- 
erality of the church at large, and regard his 
presence in this country, at this time, and 
his visits to the churches, as important to 
the interests which he has in hand and to the 
general cause of missions. 

In one of the rural communities of New 
England,a place far away from railroad or 
steamboat, an aged Christian man has been 
kept closely to the house for six months. 
Be lost for the time being all uss of hands 
and feet. The little Methodist Church has a 
pastor whom this brother will never cease to 
love. Thinking only of doing good, the 
faithful minister has been time and again 
into the woods and cut and haaled load after 
load of fuel to the crippled man’s.door. Not 
only has he done this, but he has harrowed 
the ground and planted a vegetable garden, 
and in every way tried to bear his parishion- 
er’s burdens, “and so fullfill the law of 
Christ.” Is it any wonder that this true pas- 
tor is dearly beloved by his people? Such 
Christlikeness is a nineteenth-century evi- 
dence of religion. 

Edward Everett Hale points an important 
lesson, in his characteristic way, in his con- 
tribution in last week’s Outlook upon 
‘James Kussell Lowell and His Friends: ” 
“Governor Everett once said very well that 
aschool was a place where you recited a les- 
son which somebody else had taught you. 
This was quite true in those days. For one, 
as I believe 1 have said in an earlier chapter, 
I had but four teachers in college — Chan- 
ning, Longfellow, Pierce, and Bachi. The 
rest heard me recite, but taught nothing.” 





How easily the American citizen falls into 
the habit of severely criticising something or 
somebody if victories are not daily an- 
nounced, has been humiliatingly exhibited 
in these days of waiting. It would save much 
unnecessary friction and personal chagrin if 
we *‘ stay at homes ”’ would consider the fact 
that none of ue possess sufficient intelligence, 
especially since the beginning of proper cen- 
sorship over the publication of war news, to 
form a just opinion as to the wisdom of any 
important movement. It were much better 


‘therefore, to surrender the management ot 


the war to the very able and loyal men of the 
Navy and the Army who have these matters 
in charge. We certainly hope that the Gov- 
ernment will not be egged on to any unwise 
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and premature war movements by the unin- 
formed and therefore unintelligent clamor of 
the general public. If the same end can be 
attained with less loss of life by delay, we 
hope that all the time needed for such a hu- 
mane result will be taken. It is better, there- 
fore, to give up the conduct of the war to 
those who are not only immediately respon- 
sible for it, but are perfectly competent to do 
it. There can be no question as to the final 
and signal success of our cause, Let us, 
therefore, possess our souls in patience. 





The Advance calls attention toa signifi- 
cant and gratifying fact,in saying: “ The 
millionaires of the United States are not all 
the time engaged in grabbing wealth, for 
during the year 1897 they gave to various be- 
nevolent and charitable institutions $32,000,- 
000, without counting gifts of less than §$5,- 
000.” 





Dr. R. 8. Rust, of Cincinnati, whose monu- 
mental work for the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society evokes such gen- 
eraland hearty appreciation throughout the 
church, in remitting for his paper, says: 
“The dear old HERALD is so highly prized 
by me I cannot give it up. Its weekly visite 
fill my heart with gratitude and thanksgiv- 
ing for the wondrous things God is doing 
in the home of my childhood and in the 
field of my early labors. My compan- 
ions in the Wesleyan University, my students 
in the schools, and my associates in the 
ministry, have nearly all goae home to 
heaven. A few of us linger on the shores of 
time, joyfully awaiting our departure and 
reunion in the better world.” 

The Vermont State Epworth League Con- 
vention, which holds ite annual meeting at 
Barlington, June 21-23, has arranged a strong 
and attractive program. Besides many other 
able speakers, Senator Proctor, Dr. J. F. 
Berry.and Dr. L. W. Munhall are promised. 
We are gratified to note that evangelistic 
services under the lead of Dr. Munhall are to 
be carried on each day. The Epworth 
Leaguers of Vermont are anticipating an un- 
usually interesting and profitable conven- 
tion. 


In noticing editorially,some months ago, 
a work of Dr. Bset, of Richmond Wesleyan 
College, England, on “ Last Things,” we 
took occasion to express our dissent from the 
learned Professor’s position on a few vital 
points, but at the same time deprecated any- 
thing like a prosecution for heresy. We are, 
therefore, glad to learn that the committee 
appointed to inquire into the case strongly 
advise against pressing the matter any fur- 
ther, and that this counsel is echoed with 
special emphasis by some of the most infiu- 
entialof the British Wesleyan papers. Con- 
troversy on disputed points of theology 
within the recognized arena of polemics, 
however much it may be dreaded, can never be 
wholly avoided. The champion of truth and 
conviction as such will welcome discussion 
on the ground so tersely stated by the great 
Edmund Burke : “ He who wrestles with me 
strengthens me.’’ But heresy trials are no 
adequate remedy for error — curious and in- 
congruous blending as they always are of ar- 
gument and coercion. On the contrary, they 
widen the area of agitation and are produc- 
tive not of the fruits of peace and purity, but 
only of rancor and bitterness. We under- 
stand that Dr. Beet, in deference to the views 
of his brethren, has consented in the third 
edition of his book to explain some dubious 
points and modify others, while he has ex- 
pressly disavowed all sympathy with either 
Untversalism on the one hand or conditional 
immortality on the other. As the third edi- 
tion has not reached us, we are unable to 
pronounce any opinion as to the new atti- 
tude. 
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Heroes and Hero-Makers 


IEUT. HOBSON and his seven associates, 
who took the collier ‘ Merrimac” 

into Santiago harbor and sunk her, per- 
formed an act of patriotic daring scarcely ri- 
valled in history. Not only this nation, but 
the entire world, applauds the deed. Secre- 
tary Long says: “It is one of those in- 
stances of personal heroism that have distin- 
guished the American sailor in every war. 
Hobson has enrolled his name with those of 
Somers and Cushing and other splendid he- 
roes. He will receive hearty recognition for 
his gallantry.” And the New York Tribune, 
in an editoria), fittingly describes and char- 
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acterizes the heroicact : ‘‘ There was none 
of the dash and excitement of battle in the 
job, no blazing and thundering of big guns 
and darting of torpedoes. At least there was 
none on Hobson’s side. He and his men and 
their defenceless ship sailed slowly into the 
awful trap without a stroke in their own de- 
fence. A litera! hail of shot and shell swept 
down upon them. The chances were that 
they would be riddled, or blown to atoms. 
But calmly and steadily the ship was moved 
forward until the narrowest part of the chan- 
nel was reached. Then an anchor was cast 
out atthe bow. In instant peril of death they 
waited patiently, as inch by inch the tide 
swung the great hulk around. At last she 
lay right across the channel, her length 
reaching almost from shore to shore. Then 
they dropped another anchor at the stern, to 
hold her fast in that position. Then, as 
Grenville said after his immortal fight, the 
word was givep, ‘Sick methe ship, Master 
Gunner! Sink her! Split her in twain!’ 
And by the hands of her own crew the ship 
was sunk, effectually barring the harbor 
against Cervera’s exit or Camara’s entrance. 
The work was done. This is the simple 
story, and you will not surpass it in all the 
tales of chivalry. For that discretion which 
is the better part of valor, and that unfiinch- 
ing valor which is the highest of all discre- 
tion, the deed commands recognition among 
the most heroic deeds of ail time. No won- 
der the Spaniards, brave men themselves, 
applauded it and treated the prisoners as dis- 
tinguished guests. The human race applauds 
an uct that gilds mere clay with glory, and 
the navies of the world dip flags in salutation 
to the sunken coal-hulk. The name of Hob- 
son is added to the list that already bears the 
names of Dewey and of Farragut, of Perry 
and Decatur.’ 

We gladly enroll in our columns the names 
of the seven equally brave helpers: Daniel 
Montagu, of New York; George Charette, of 
Massachusetts; Osborn Deignan, of Iowa; 
George F. Phillips, of Massachusetts; Francis 
Kelly, of Massachusetts; Randolph Clausen, 
of New York; and J.C Murphy, of Iowa. It 
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will be seen that Massachusetts claims three 
of these men. Lieut. Hobson, assistant naval 
constructor, who commanded the daring ex- 
pedition, was born at Greensboro, Ala., Aug. 
17, 1870. He was the youngest member of 
his class, but graduated at ite head. He is 
unmarried,and his father, Judge James M. 
Hobson, lives at Greensboro, Ala. Assurance 
is given that all the men will be speedily ex- 
changed, and President McKinley is already 
reported as arranging for their deserved pro- 
motion and reward. These heroes will prove 
to be hero-makers. Every American sailor 
and soldier will be fired to braver deeds by 
their daring. 


THE AUTHOR OF « IN HIS STEPS”’ 


N November 5, 1896, there was 
begun in the columns of the Ad- 
vance, the Oongregational weekly of 
Chicago, a story by a writer but little 
known to the literary world. After 
appearing as a serial it was published in 
book form. In less than a year 165,000 
copies have been sold. Within sixty 
days it will probably have reached the 
200,000 mark. It is found everywhere 
and claims all kinds of readers. Wher- 
ever it has gone there has been astirring 
of the dry bones of indolence and formal- 
ism. Nominal Christians have become 
real Christians, while hundreds of the 
unconverted have been profoundly 
moved by this new call to service. The 
book is ‘‘In His Steps,’’ and the author 
is Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, pastor of the 
Central Congregational Ohurch of To- 
peka, Kansas. 

With a modesty that is as remarkable 
as it is refreshing in these days of 
** booms,”’ Mr. Sheldon has quietly pro- 
ceeded with his work asa pastor. Ina 
private letter to the writer, replying to a 
request for some personal data, Mr. 
Sheldon says: “I cannot persuade my- 
self that the public needs any informa- 
tion concerning the personality, etc., of 
one who has led so uneventful a life as 
mine... . My heart’s desire for the 
story is that it may go its way to bless 
the world. Let me keep myself out of 
it. The message is what the world 
needs. Who I.am or what I feel is of 
very little consequence by the side of 
that.’’ While honoring the motive and 
spirit of one who can thus write, it must 
be seen that book and writer are insep- 
arably joined. Mr. Sheldon, though he 
may not realize it, isin his book. That 
fact helps to explain its remarkable 
success. 

Charles M. Sheldon was born in Wells- 
ville, N. Y., in the year 1857 — “ the 
year,” as one has noted, “ of the great 
financial panic, and has never known 
anything but hard times ever since.” 
His early years were spent on a Dakota 
farm. He graduated from Phillips 
Exeter Academy in 1879, from Brown 
University in 1883, and from Andover in 
1886. For two years he was pastor of a 
Congregational Church in Waterbury, 
Vt., and in January, 1889, transferred to 
Kansas, becoming the pastor of the then 
new Central Congregational Ohurch of 
Topeka, where he still resides. 

He began to write stories in 1891. For 
some time he had been struggling with 
the problem of the evening service. 
Something of his character is revealed 
in the way that problem appealed to 
him: ‘* I said to myself, ‘ How far would 
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you go to hear yourself preach? Sup- 
pose you lived four or five blocks from a 
charch, had a good room, an easy- chair, 
an interesting book or a Sunday paper, 
and it was uncomfortable weather, and 
you felt a little tired and under no obli- 
gation to go to church because you were 
@ member — supposing all that, what 
would have to be the character of a Sun- 
day evening service to draw you out of 
that chair and away from that book or 
paper into a disagreeable night to walk 
four blocks toacharch?’” The result 
of such questioning was the determina- 
tion to write what he himself called a 
sermon-story. Its title was ‘“‘ Richard 
Bruce,’”’ and was read chapter by chap- 
ter to his congregation on Sunday nights, 
beginning in the fall of 1891. Of that 
story he said: * It has been written with 
a tear in the eye, and areal prayer in 
the heart: O Lord, my Master, Giver 
of the life more abundantly, help me 
to reach men with this story, and may 
the end of it find very many souls nearer 
their Father God than they were at the 
beginning!” ‘Richard Bruce” was 
followed by ‘ Robert Hardy,” ‘“ The 
Twentieth Door,” *“* The Crucifixion of 
Philip Strong,”’ ‘‘ His Brother’s Keeper,”’ 
a story of the miners’ strike, and then 
‘* In His Steps.”” A new story entitled 
** Malcom Kirk” has just appeared. Of 
his most popular book next to “In His 
Steps ’’ — the book entitled ‘“‘ The Oru- 
cifixion of Philip Strong ” — Bishop 
Vincent, who is a neighbor of Mr. Shel- 
don, writes: ‘“‘ The story, it seems to me, 
was born in a soul impressed with, and 
sometimes oppressed by, the reality of 
life. The earnestness of a divine con- 
viction seemed to run like fire along 
every line.”” Rogarding the spirit and 
work of the author Bishop Vincent tes- 
tifies that his fidelity as a pastor and 
reformer, his aggressiveness on week 
days 2s well as on Sundays, his wise and 
winning ways of preaching the Gospel 
through stories, his kindergarten work 
in his church and among the little ne- 
groes of Topeka, and finally the impres- 
sion made by his spiritual and earnest 
personality, have all united to produce 
the conviction ‘“‘ that the hand that 
writes these thing is moved by a heart 
to whom these things are living veri- 
ties.” 

Such is the man who speaks to tens 
and hundreds of thousands of Christians 
in his splendid call to live as Jesus 
would were He here among men. It is 
not remarkable for literary finish. As 
a story it migh$ mot pass muster among 
those critics who make much of the 
orderly development of plot. But as a 
means of bringing home to all hearts an 
almost forgotten truth, and making that 
truth burn as a live coal in one’s bosom, 
the book is a phenomenal success. It 
has been ordered in great bundles by 
pastors in every portion of the conti- 
nent. The presses have been taxed to 
their utmost limit to supply the demand 
which comes from the most unexpected 
sources. And wherever it goes it seems 
to answer the prayer of the author, who 
wrote with its first instalment to the ed- 
itor of the Advance: ‘‘I have written 
the story ‘In His Steps’ with a great de- 
sire, a prayer with every sentence, that 
it might, by the power of God, open up 
a new thought of Christian discipleship.” 
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Judge Walbridge A. Field 
Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D. 
Rev. E E. Hale, D. D. 
Bishop J. F. Murst 
President C. W. Eliot 
The report of the anniversary up to 
Wednesday afternoon, including the full 
text of the address of President William 
F. Warren upon ‘‘ The Historical Herit- 


age of Boston University,’ appears in 
last week’s issue. 





Governor Wolcott 


HAVE broken away for a few moments 

from duties at the State House, that 
must summon me back shortly, to bring to 
you, on this twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of your University, the greetings and 
the Godspeed of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. It would be under apy cir- 
cumstances a personal pleasure to me to be 
brought face to face with this great audience 
of men and women called together to cele- 
brate an anniversary like this, dedicated as 
it is to the higher education of the citizens 
of America. But it is on this occasion even 
more than a personal pleasure to me, for in 
the constitution of Massachusetts { feel that, 
as the official representative of the common- 
wealth, Il am bounden, as in duty, to be here 
today, and to bring whatever encouragement 
a word of mine can bring on behaif of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

When John Adams, as one of the great 
services which he rendered to the comwon- 
wealth and to the nation, drafted the con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in 1779, he wrote in it a section that 
at that time was unique in the history of 
organic laws, which has remained until the 
present day, layipg its mandate upon legis- 
lators and magistrates of this commonwealth 
to bear in mind and to encourage the cause 
ot education. I will read briefly from this 
section to you, because there are certain 
antecedents connected with its genesis and 
origin that I think may be of interest to you. 
It is Section 2 of Chapter V: ‘* Wisdom and 
knowledge as weil as virtue, diffused gener- 
ally among the body of the people, being 
necessary for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties; and as these depend on spread- 
ing the opportunities and advantages of 
education in the various parts of the country, 
and among the different orders of the people, 
it shall be the duty of legislatures and 
magistrates, in all future periods of this 
commonwealth, to cherish the interests of 
literature and the sciences, and all semi- 
naries of them.’’ And then there are added 
other clauses that give a wider scope to this 
broad duty of those who should succeed to 
the government of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts after he, the great man of his 
generation, had passed away. 

Now, John Adams, in describing how he 
came to write that clause in the constitution 
of the commonwealth, states that during his 
journeys — which at that time were made in 
the saddle or in carriages — to the Provincial 
Congress, it was his custom to stop at Nor- 
walk, in Connecticut, where he had been 
hospitably entertained by a certain Mr. 
Arnold, who had an extensive collection of 
stuffed birds and preserved insects. And he 
states that from time to time, as he passed, 
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he became so interested in this collection — 
which, by the way, later passed to England, 
and, I believe, is still preserved there — that 
it lay upon his mind and heart that it was 
the duty of the Republic to foster the cause 
of letters and of the sciences; that, later, 
when he went abroad, he madecertain in- 
quiries and kept his active mind open to 
whatever bore upon the subject there; and 
finally, in returning to this commonwealth, 
and being deputed to write a draft of the 
constitution of Massachusetts — which was 
adopted three years after the Declaration of 
Independence was written and nine years 
before the Constitution of the United States 
—that he deemed it his duty to write into 
that constitution as a part of the funda- 
mental and organic law of the common- 
wealth, not subject to caprice of subsequent 
legislatures, this fundamental duty of the 
legislatures of Massachusetts for all time to 
come — to foster the cause of the higher edu- 
cation, learning, and the sciences. He 
states that he presented that section with 
some misgivings. And it is, perhaps, inter- 
esting to know that a somewhat similar sec- 
tion presented in a draft of the constitntion 
of another State was rejected by the legisla- 
ture of that State. 

But in the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts this duty remains; 
and I trust, my friends, that it may ever re- 
main as a worthy testimonial to the intelli- 
gence of our fathers, who themselves were 
sons of men who established a university 
and provided for the system of public schools 
in the very infancy and poverty of the first 
settlement of the State. 

It is, therefore, in obedience to duty as 
well as in gratification of a personal pleas- 
ure, that I stand here today and bring to you 
the greetings of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. Personally, 1 have alwaye felt a 
special p ide in the educational work of my 
native State; I have felt that not the least of 
her claims upon our affection and loyalty 
has been the honorable record that the com- 
monweailth has always made for herself in 
the cause of education. In a marked degree 
Maseachusetts may be said to be a great 
school- house for the United States of Amer- 
ica. Her little academies placed upon many 
hillsides throughout the State, her public 
schools, and her great institutions of learn- 
ing call together men and women from all 
the States of the Union and from countries 
beyond the sea. 

One of the important institutions is the 
one which I have the honor to address today. 
Less remarkable in antiquity than some of 
the other institutions of the State, you have 
yet already through your graduates won for 
yourselves an honorable place among the 
ranks of educated men and women. Would 
that my honored predecessor [William E. 
Russel]] in the position that 1 have the honor 
to hold — he who had won the diploma in 
your Law School — had been permitted to 
bring to you today the greetings of the 
commonwealth! With what filial affection 
would he have spoken of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts; with what hearty sympa- 
thy would he have felt the interest that runs 
through your hearts today on this anniver- 
sary occasion. 

Boston University already stands in num- 
bers and in its grade of education among the 
foremost educational institutions of this 
country. I have read with interest the ad- 
mirable address, written by your distin- 
guished President, which gives the history 
of this University. I observed with gratifi- 
cation that it is there stated that this is the 
first college or university that from its very 
first stage has thrown open all its depart- 
ments on absolute)y equal terms to men and 
women. 

There is another feature of this University 
which I regard also with special interest: 
You have cast aside deliberately, undoubted- 
ly with “ malice aforethought,” the method 
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of organ'zation of the early colleges of this 
land. Your college boasts no ‘college 
yard,” with its accumulated buildings in 
picturesque groupings. You do not boast 
dormitories which provide a possibly miti- 
gated system of monastic life. You lack ab- 
solutely that imperium in imperio which 
creates of the college yard and what it con- 
tains a sort of independent community in 
the cities or towns in which the universities 
are placed. There are some of us, my friends, 
who look back upon that life within a col- 
lege yard, set apart for the uses of the col- 
lege, with an affectionate and loving memo- 
ry that is gilded with the light of hopeful 
youth. And yet, I trust, 1 am open-minded 
enough to see that there may be compensat- 
ing advantages in placing the students at 
once in quick contact with the great floods 
and currentsot municipal life. I conceive, 
too, that that may have its advantages. 
And, although it was my misfortune to re- 
ceive my college education in an institution 
given over to the small function of educating 
men only, ( can yet see,I trust, that there 
may be advantages in bringing the eager 
mind of youth of both sexes together in the 
recitation-room. And I can certainly say 
that, so faras my opinion goss, its possible 
drawbacks which might have been antici- 
pated, have not baen realized. 

Therefore [ bring today the hearty greot- 
ings of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
I bring her Godspeed as you enter upon the 
second quarter-century of your progress. As 
a citizen of the commonwealth I bid you re- 
member that it is not the mere accumulation 
of learning, that it is not constituting the 
mind a dead reservoir of acsumulated facts, 
that makes education of value and makes its 
claims paramount upon the commonwealth. 
It is rather that thess institutions of higher 
education have for their lofty purpose to 
train the human mind so that he who pos- 
sesies it can go forth into the world and do“ 
God’s work in the world, which clamors for 
such workers, 

Remember that, unless learning makes of 
you good citizens, it fails of its high pur- 
pose. Remember, whether it be in tines of 
peace or in the ardent fires of war, that this 
country places its mandate upon those who 
are given great opportunities, and in ita turn 
says to them: “ Freely ye have received, free- 
ly give.”’ 





Mayor Quincy 


HE city of Boston occupies a somewhat 
different reJation to this University 
from that which the commonwealth occu- 
pies. If it is under the authority of the 
commonwealth that this University is estab- 
lished and conducted, it is in the city of 
Boston, in the midst of its active life, in 
close contact with its forces, thatthe Uni- 
versity has established ite seat and made its 
halls. His Excellency, the Governor, has 
happily touched upon the differense between 
the university that stands isolated by itself 
in the smaller community and the university 
like yours which is planted in the midst of 
the life of a great city, and which leaves its 
students to make their homes as best they 
may among the homes of the people of that 
city. 

There is a place in our American 
life, with its lack of historical back- 
ground of Inheritance, for the university 
which has something of tradition as history 
behind it. But there is certainly also, per- 
haps equally, a place for the university which 
springs into being as it were, which finds ite 
life in the midst of a great community, and 
which starts upon its educational career un- 
trammeled by the traditions of the past, in 
touch with the spirit of the present, and 
looking forward to changes which the future 
brings into our, life, We would not spare 
Harvard, Yale, and the older aniversities 
which have this precious inheritance from 
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our American life; but neither would we 
spare such institutions as Boston University, 
which is free, in a way in which the older in- 
stitutions of learning are not, to bring itself 
closely into contact with the life of today. 
It is in the midst of a great municipal com- 
munity, and stands for all that is progressive, 
all that is advancing, all that is modern in 
education. That has been the privilege of 
this Boston University. 

And it is a great deal to the city of Boston 
that such an institution of higher education 
has been founded within its limits, and has 
been carried on in close contact with its life 
—affording an opportunity for higher edu- 
cation to many sons and daughters of Bos- 
ton who otherwise would not have been able, 
probably, to bave secured it. 

His Excellency, the Governor, has touched 
upon that feature of the organization of 
your University which is, perhaps, its prom- 
inent characteristic, as distinguishing it 
from the other great universities of our 
land. lt seems to me, personally, to be a 
great thing that you have shown it possible 
to carry on successfully and with high eda- 
cational standards a great university ina 
great city upon a basis affording complete 
equality of opportunity for men and for 
women. And there is no citizen of Boston 
who is more heartily in sympathy with that 
feature of Boston University than am I. 

Perhaps the proudest distinction which the 
city of Boston enjoys today, perhaps its 
most valued reputation, is that of being an 
educational centre. We are proud of the in- 
terest which is taken in Boston inall forms 
of education. We are proud of our public 
schools and of the opportunities which they 
afford to the humblest of our citizens for ob- 
taining the benefits of education for their 
children. 

I can only express the interest which I 
know that the citizens of Boston in general 
feel in the continued growth and prosperity 
of this University, and in the work which it 
is doing in the midst of the city, alike for 
the children of the citizens of Boston and for 
those who come here from a distance to 
avail themselves of the educational facilities 
which you offer. 1 am assured that ali the 
citizens of Boston desire that the future of 
this University may be even more successful 
than its past has been; that it may go on in- 
creasing not on)y in numbers — for the life 
and work of a great university are only par- 
tially measured by the number of its stu- 
dents — bat that it may go on increasing in 
the value, richness, and comprehensiveness 
of the education which it is giving to the 
hundreds of young men and young women 
whe are attending its various echools. May 
the réputation of the city of Boston in com- 
ing time be brighter and more glorious be- 
cause it is the seat of this institution of 
higher learning! 





A notable banquet in honor of the 
quarter-centennial of Boston University, 
and attended by invited delegates of 
colleges and universities, learned socie- 
ties and representatives of other organ- 
izations followed at the close of the 
Wednesday afternoon services, in Isaac 
Rich Hall. Immediately preceding the 
banquet the trustees of the University 
received their distinguished guests in 
the library of the Law School. 





Hon. Alden Speare, vice-president of 
the board of trustees, presided on 
Wednesday evening at the “ University 
Reunion.” Inopening the exercises he 
spoke briefly, saying: — 

Dag the comprehensive and impress- 

ive addrees of the president of the 
University, no extended remarks are re- 
quired from the trustees, which would only 
detain you from listening to the unusually 
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able and interesting addresses with which 
we are to be favored on this occasion. lt is 
my privilege in behalf of the trustees, to 
extend to you, graduates, alumni, and 
guests, our cordial and hearty greeting and 
welcome to this our twenty-first annual 
reunion and quarter-centennial celebration 
of the founding of Boston University. I 
shall not attempt any prolonged introduc- 
tion and characterization of the several dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who are to address 
you on the various topics of the pro- 
gram. 





Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D. 


AM a citizen of Boston. Iam to speak 

for Boston University in one aspect 
only, one relation — that which the Univer- 
sity sustains to the profession which I have 
the honor to represent. The first duty ofa 
minister when he begins his work is to take 
into account not only the forces opposed to 
him, but those in alliance with him. In the 
undertaking in which the United States is 
engaged, the survey of the international 
environment was a first duty; and the dis- 
covery that Great Britain was solidly with us 
has been a source of great strength and much 
satisfaction. Boston ministers in surveying 
their environment find saloons, newspapers, 
and things like that. But we are glad, also, 
to find Boston University. This University 
stands for one universal interest of man- 
kind. And Boston ministers stand for an- 
other equally universal interest. How can I 
relate these together without offending 
either? Perhaps the best image of their 
relationship is supplied by English history 
where the single crown of sovereignty was 
worn by William the Conqueror and Mary. 
One crown worn by two united in purpose 
and in spirit, differing in capacity, differing 
in invention, whose united love could serve 
the empire and the world better than either 
separated from the other. Boston University 
is deserving more of her share of the crown. 
Let us hope that the ministers of Boston will 
equally well deserve their share. 

In the second place, Boston University re- 
minds us that knowledge is the best friend 
not of religion, but of the Christian religion. 
The worst enemy of Cbristianiliy is igno- 
rance. Our great words are: * God is light; 
in Him is no darkness at all.” He is the 
* Father of lights”? and the Master of the 
Christian world. He said: ‘‘ [am the Light 
of the world.” The function of His disci- 
ples is to “ Let their light shine, that men 
may be guided, by beholding it, to the 
source of it all— God. Christianity stands 
for knowledge, for all true science, for the 
conquest of the world by reason, in so far as 
it is true to its ideal. There have been her- 
esies in consequence of universities; but they 
have been nothing to the heresies proceeding 
from prejudice, from mental stagnation, 
trom sheer colossal ignorance. We are glad 
that this University reminds us of the cen- 
tral thought of our religion, of the torch of 
knowledge which easily blends with the 
torch of Christian faith, which calls upon us 
to raise our standards and to eliminate from 
our ranks as incapacitated for service men 
governed by prejudice, men in the swamps 
of intellectual stagnation, men too lazy to 
work. 

We are ail anxious for as many people to 
preach to as possible, and if any institution 
does have twelve hundred people to preach 
to, it is an amazing encouragement to us. 
Especially then when they are young. 
There is very little use in preaching to the 
old people. We are thus made ina way to 
share the privilege and the responsibility of 
the University. We rejoice that the young 
men who are here for the highest education 
are scattered through the city each Sunday, 
so that the ministers are in a true sense 
** Chaplains to the University.”” And such l 
am sure they would wish me to represent 
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them to be, in their spirit, in their sympa- 
thy, in their congratulations, in their desire 
for the largest, the broadest and the best 
teachers of this noble institution. 

Artists tell us that from the remains of 
what has been left over of some splendid 
Grecian temple we are to construct the 
whole, and imagine what a glorious thing it 
must have been from simply beholding one 
fundamental and exquisite aspect of it. I 
ask you, through this single relation which I 
have mentioned tonight of the ministers of 
Boston to Boston University, to go out and 
think of the relation these twenty-five years 
heve been to our city and to the whole coun- 
try. And I bring to the faculty, to the pres- 
ident, to the corporation, to the graduates, 
and to all the friends of the institution from 
my own profession, heartiest congratulation 
and supreme good wishes. 





Hon. Walbridge A. Field, LL. D. 


T is remarkable that the colleges and 
universities in the United States until 
comparatively recent times bave had so little 
to do with the professional education of law- 
yers. In England the universities originally 
were largely under the control of ecclesias- 
tics who might have had some knowledge of 
the canon law and of the civil or Roman law, 
but they had little knowledge of the com- 
mon law which was mainly of indigenous 
growth. The common lawyers were jealous 
guardians of their own system, and took into 
their own hands the education of barristers 
and sergeants-at-law. 

The first law school in the United States is 
said to have been the Law School in Litch- 
field, Conn. Before that time, in 1779, a 
chair of law had been founded at William 
and Mary College, and in 1790 Judge Wilson 
gave law lectures in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. in 1795 James Kent delivered a 
course of lectures in Columbia College, but 
they were not continued beyond the first 
year. In 1823 he was appointed a professor 
of law in Columbia College, and delivered a 
course of lectures which are the foundations 
of his famous commentaries. But the Law 
School connected with Columbia College 
was not established until 1858. 

The Harvard Law School was established 
in 1817, and is said to have been the first law 
school in the United States connected with a 
college or university and authorized to con- 
fer degrees. From 1839 to 1870 the course of 
study was fortwo years, or four terms, the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws being conferred 
upon all persons who were members of the 
school for eighteen months, or three terms. 
There were no examinations for the degree 
until 1871,and none for admission to the 
school until 1877. The present three years’ 
course was established in 1877. In 1896 the 
rule was established that none but gradu- 
ates of approved colleges and persons quali- 
fied to enter the senior class of Harvard Col- 
lege should be admitted as regular students. 

In 1895 there were about 77 law schools in 
the United States, and more than three- 
fourths of them were connected with colleges 
or universities. At that time the number of 
students in the Boston University Law 
School stood eighth on the list. Of these 
law schools forty had a course of two years, 
and seventeen of three years. Of the re- 
mainder I have no information, but they 
were not law schools of distinction. The 
number of students in the law schools in 
1889-90, so far as ascertained, was 4,518; in 
1895-"96 it was 9,607. The number had more 
than doubled in six years. 

There seems to have been a period in our 
history when in some of the States it was 
thought that almost anybody could be a 
lawyer — that a knowledge of law, like read- 
ing and writing, came by nature— but the 
civil War gave a useful lesson of the advan- 
tages of thorough professional training, and, 
after the termination of the war, many at- 
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tempts were made to secure better instruc- 


tion for lawyers. The School of Law of 
Boston University was opened in October, 
1872, with Mr. George 8S. Hillard as Dean. In 
1874-75, Mr. N. St. John Green was made 
Acting Dean,and upon his death, in 1876, Mr. 
Edmund H. Bennett was made Dean. He 
continued to hold this office until he died in 
January, 1898. 

To Judge Bennett more than to any other 
person is due the successful history of the 
school. The school opened with a distin- 
guished body of lecturers, among whom, to 
name only those who have died, were Mr. 
Bennett, Dwight Foster, N. 8t. John Green, 
George 8. Hillard, Otis P. Lord, Henry W. 
Paine, Robert C. Pitman, Charles T. Russell, 
Benjamin F. Thomas and Francis Wharton. 
A three years’ course of instruction was 
established, and an examination was required 
as a preliminary to a degree. Mr. Bennett 
was singularly well fitted to have the charge 
of such a school. He was a student in the 
law, an author and editor of law books, had 
been engaged in a large, varied and success- 
tul practice at the bar,and for many years 
had been a judge of probate and insolvency 
in Massachusetts. It was impossible with 
him that in the teaching or the practice of 
law its ethicai sources and obligations should 
not be fully considered. He had an extraor- 
dinary aptness and zeal in imparting his 
learning to pupils, and he had the faculty of 
interesting in the school as instructors some 
of the most prominent members of the 
Massachusetts bar. The school never has 
had a sufficient endowment in money to 
establish many permanent professorships, 
but it has bad a large number of accom- 
plished lawyers as lecturers upon topics with 
which they were especially familiar. The 
chronological list of its graduates shows best 
the result. Its character as one of the best 
law schools in the country was soon estab- 
lished, and has ever since been maintained. 

Under the common law the decisions of 
the courts vary greatly in importance, not 
only by reason of the position the courts 
hold in the judicial system, but by reason of 
the learning, experience and good sense of 
the judges, and of the scope of the jurisdic- 
tion which they exercise; and it is only by 
courts of last resort that the law is finally 
determined. It is inevitable that in trial 
courts the decisions sometimes must be hur- 
riedly made, and after little instructive argu- 
ment from the bar. It has been said that the 
decisions or judgments of courte must be 
taken as the ultimate facts out of which the 
science of law is to be constructed by a meth- 
od of induction and deduction, such as is 
used in the natural sciences, but this is true 
only in a modified sense. These decisions 
are sometimes inconsistent with one another 
— which cannot happen with the facts of 
nature — and the decisions sometimes are re- 
versed or overruled. 

The administration of the law in this coun- 
try and in England usually has been entrust- 
ed to men who have hada large knowledge 
of affairs. The successful administration and 
development of it demands not only a know!l- 
edge of affairs and an acquaintance with ex- 
isting conceptions of right and expediency, 
but with the conceptions of other times and 
other countries. The experience and judg- 
ment of learned and able men for nearly two 
thousand years, as recorded in the judgments 
of courts and in law treatises, make up the 
contribution of mankind to the determina- 
tion of those rights and duties which should 
be declared and enforced by the courts. The 
record is so vast that there is no end to the 
study of it. The mass of material has become 
so great that many parts of it can best be 
learned in schools established for the pur- 
pose, with ample libraries and a corps of in- 
structors selected for the purpose of arrang- 
ing, classifying and explaining the history 
and growth of any particular system of law 
and the reasons on which the courte have 
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proceeded in the administration of it. It is 
true, however, that many men become good 
lawyers without the aid of much instruction 
beyond that derived from their own studies 
and practice — and a working knowledge of 
legal procedure must be learned from prac- 
tice. 

It has been considered in this common- 
wealth that absolute independence is nec- 
essary to insure the best judicial work. I 
think that a great degree of independence is 
necessary to the career of a lawyer — inde- 
pendence, I mean, not only in the face of 
hostile public opinion or a hostile court, but 
independence toward clients. Almost the 
worst degradation of a lawyer is to become 
the mere servant of his clients. It is said 
that every man has the defect of his quali- 
ties, and every profession or pursuit has ite 
characteristic virtues and vices. It is or 
should be a cardinal doctrine of the profes- 
sion that lawyers should have no pecuniary 
interest in the suits which they prosecute or 
defend. Champerty in old times was partic- 
ularly odious, and contingent fees and finan- 
cial speculations in the futures of litigation 
on the part of lawyers, ought everywhere to 
be discarded. Commercial habits in the ad- 
ministration of the law are the last thing 
that a lawyer should acquire. 

For many reasons the profession of law 
always has been overcrowded. It is not for 
the interest of the public that there be more 
lawyers than are needed for the transaction 
of legal business. What does concern the 
public is that the body of lawyers should be 
honest, learned, independent, wise, efficient, 
aud in every way trustworthy. The disci- 
pline exercised by the courts over the bar 
affords some security for this, but the public 
opinion of the bar is the best protection. 
Speaking only of Massachusetts, I think 
that in the last thirty years there has been a 
manifest improvement in the bar generally, 
in good manners, in morale, in fidelity to the 
court, and in the absence of sharp practices 
as well as in professional learning. 

I believe that your Law School, in the 
twenty-five and more years of its existence, 
can fairly congratulale itself upon having 
distinctly done something to insure these 
results. 





Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D. 


FTER some semi-serious introductory 

remarks, Dr. Buckley said: There is a 
striking analogy between the growth of the 
power of the press and that of the common 
people. Two bundred years ago neither had 
much consideration or power. The first 
paper ever printed in the United States orig- 
inated, of course, in Boston! It appeared on 
the 25th day of September, 1690; but, as the 
Scotch say, “It died a-bornin’.” There 
never was a second number, and It has al- 
ways been spoken of as a Pamphiet. But on 
on the 24th of April, 1704,a paper that came 
to stay, appeared here. It took a very 
humble name—tbe Boston News Letter. 
Seventy-two years after that, the year of the 
Declaration of Independence, there were bat 
thirty-seven newspapers inthe United States, 
or in the territory covered by it. Benjamin 
Franklin had gone from here to Philadelphia 
and established the Pennsylvania Gazette in 
1729. Pennsylvania then had nine news- 
papers, Massachusetts seven, New York and 
Connecticut each four, South Carolina three, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina each two,and New Hampshire and 
Georgia each one. 

Very soon, however, after that period the 
number and the size of papers and their in- 
fluence extended. Today, the press com- 
petes with the pulpit as a teacher of morals; 
with fashion as a regulator of manners; 
with the courts of justice as a detector, ex- 
poser and punisher of crime; and with sem- 
inaries, colleges and universities as an edu- 
cator; and it is through ite advertising 
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department the main-stay of commerce. It 
presumes to elect Presidents, to declare war, 
and to compel army and navy authorities to 
obey its dictum. 

In a free government all influences are 
united — literature, commerce, religion, pol- 
ities, education, agriculture — everything 
that existe in a free government is related to 
everything else, and the press, therefore, has 
an anlimited sphere. And what an ex- 
traordinary thing it is! When I was elected 
editor, I published soms sentiments that I 
had often uttered without producing any 
particular impression, and they were re- 
ceived by some as oracles. The editorial 
“we” is aa “x” of unknown power in an 
equation that is never fully wrought out. 
The anonymousness of the writers delivers 
them from responsibility, and the united 
clamor of the press for liberty lifts them 
above the law of libel, unless the person re- 
ferred to was, prior to the attack, an object 
of general detestation. 

Consider what a magic power there is in 
“these columns.’”’ ‘‘ We have several times 
in these columns ” stated something. And 
it is the equivalent of the modern throne of 
majesty. 

When we look at a paper we discover that 
it consiste of editorials, edited departments, 
contributions, current news, advertisements, 
and a marvelous collection that reminds one 
of the report of the first French Exposition 
upon the “mince pie:’’ “‘Two pieces of 
paste, the lower paste damp, and a heteroge- 
neous mixture of doubtful digestibility be- 
tween them.” We find the lowest stratum 
of the press consists of the productions of 
men whom some one has described as ‘ lost 
souls dealing for money in everything that 
will inflame the worst passions of men.” 
That stratum of the press is the friend and 
advocate and defender of all who make a 
maintenance by some kind of villainy. That 
stratam of the press rejoices in tearing to 
pieces a family previously respsctable, and 
will gloat over the publication of the names 
of the collateral relatives, going back ward to 
the tenth generation of any person who may 
be guilty or even accused of crime, Above 
this is another stratum, which, unfortu- 
nately, sometimes lapses into the lower. 
There the editorials are perfect. One might 
follow them, and live well and die happily; 
but all the rest is suspicious. On the edito- 
rial page things are condemned in a 
stinging way; in other parte of the paper 
the things editorially condemned are 
advertised in a most encouraging way. 
Above that is the stratum, the only 
stratum worthy of permanent respect, where 
the real motive of the management is to 
make a useful, patriotic, philanthropic, in- 
telloctual, instructive, entertaining paper. 
Who can describe what the press does for 
the public from this higher point of view? 
“Even the second stratum do more good 
than harm,” for the words of the wise are 
sometimes heard in quiet more than the cry 
of him that ruleth among fools; and wise 
persons will draw from these parts of the 
paper an antidote to the parts which have to 

be condemned. 

The religious press was necessary, after the 
secular préss came into power, because men 
admitted the principles of particular denom- 
inations in the secular press, and because the 
controlling spirits of the secular press had 
their own propositions and prejudices relig- 
lously considered. The oldest important re- 
ligious paper in this country was founded in 
Boston — the Boston Recorder, in 1815. It is 
the predecessor of the Oongregationalist, 
which, I believe, undertakes to date from the 
origin of the Recorder. There is a difference 
between women and papers. Papers endeav- 
or to make themselves as old as possible. 
The New York Observer was founded in 1823, 
to support Presbyterianism, and it supported 
it so well, and particularly the Calvinistic 
part thereof, as to make it necessary to es- 
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tablish inthe same city, three or four years 
later, the Christian Advocate, to defend the 
principles of that growing commu nion 
against the charge of heresy; and the very 
same year that the Recorder declared war 
upon Arminianism in this city, to wit, the 
year 1823, ZION’s HERALD was established. 

And now, the press besides doing so much 
good has donea great deal of harm. Every 
day, if there is no news, they tell us what 
the news might be if we had it! And if so, 
what would follow; and everything brings 
grist to their mill. You cannot get the truth 
of things or anything else unless you read 
many papers, dissolve them, and ‘sterilize ”’ 
the final result. 

As respects religion I will only say that the 
press, while often a friend, is sometimes a foe 
to religion. A minister in the West who 
wanted to preach against the press did not 
go tar astray when he took for his text: ‘‘ And 
he sought to see Jesus, but could not for the 
Press.”’ 

I rely upon the University, Mr. President, 
to send out men who will elevate the press. I 
said to Charles A. Dana once at a meeting in 
New York, “ Will educated men serve the 
purposes of the press well?’ He said, ‘‘ No 
one can edit a daily paper well without a 
large number of college educated men upon 
it.” 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 


T is certainly a great privilege to speak 
on this subject to this audience. It 
does not often happen to a man, and it cer- 
tainly never happened to me, to speak on 
** Literature ”’ to one or three thousand grad- 
uates of a University, men and women who 
have drunk at the well of English undefiled, 
and have been taught to drink carefully 
while they drank deeply at that well. 

fam going to bring before this jury a ques- 
tion which has been proposed lately by the 
brilliant Pennsylvania historian, who is not 
so well known in New England as be will 
be —I mean Mr. Sidney Fisher, one of our 
first bistorians. In his study of New Eng- 
land, and particularly of Massachusetts, he 
has put this rather curious question, which 
thus far the press of Boston has passed by 
wholly without attention: ‘What has be- 
come of the literature of Massachusetts?” 
There certainly was a literature in Massa- 
chusetts, he says, fiveand twenty years ago, 
and the names are circulated of the poets, 
Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Longfellow and 
Lowell — pretty good names for us to con- 
jure with. They are all dead, he says, and 
who take their places? And then there are 
the historians, Prescott, Bancroft, Sparks, 
and others — certainly pretty good names to 
build up a reputation in literature. And 
what has become of them? heasks. And 
where are your historians now ? 

I don’t propose to answer these questions. 
Dr. Eliot is to speak after me, and he will 
answer some of them, and the gentlemen of 
the University will answer them in the next 
half-century, and the next century. But 
there is such a pleasure in speaking to the 
younger generation of people who are to 
graduate within five and twenty years on what 
literature is today, and the literature of the 
future, that I may be able to throw down 
this bone, upon which there is a good deal of 
meat for the younger generation to gnaw. 

There is in this house —I do not happen to 
know him by sight, I wish 1 did —the suc- 
cessful merchant who is at this moment de- 
termining in what place and on what con- 
ditions he will place the $50,000 which he is 
going to give this University before he is 
twenty hours older. And among the sug- 
gestions to him is that he shall establish the 
Warren Scholarship. And this scholarship 
is to give some one young gentleman or 
young lady a thousand dollars a year for five 
years for the purpose of studying in this 
country and in Europe after receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, or Maid of Arts, 
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here in this University. And these prizes 
are to be given to the person who shall write 
the best essay in the English language, not 
to exceed two columns in length of the Ad- 
vocate, and to be judged by an impartial 
committee. And the first of these essays is 
to be on the question which Mr. Fisher has 
laid down: ‘*‘ What has become of the liter- 
ature of Massachusetts?” I don’t propose 
myself to compete for the prize, and [ don’t 
propose to answer the question. I am only 
going to address myself tc that part of this 
company who have already addressed me — 
many more than would address Dr. Warren, 
and Ur. Gordon, and Mr. Eliot, and the 
other gentlemen around me, 

They used to write to Ur. Holmes asking if 
literature was a good career. And would you 
advise me to go into literature as a career, or 
advise me to go into curbstone brokerage, or 
editing newspapers, or into the bar, or into 
the pulpit? This is the sort of letters they 
will write you. I propose to give answer to 
that question. I had it put to me thirty 
years ago. I bad a magazine article sent me, 
when I was an editor of a magazine, and I 
sent it back, as I did 999 others, and I had a be- 
seeching note from the author, saying, ‘“‘ Why 
do you send back my story ?”’ I directed my 
clerk to say that it was our business to make 
a good magazine, and not our business to in- 
struct young authors. Another letter came, 
saying, “ Yes, but I am sick lying in my bed. 
I have no support bat the writing of these 
stories, and I wish I knew why none of them 
are printed.” It touched me on the tender 
side. L wrote this answer: ‘* You call your- 
self aman,and you area woman, If I were 
a woman, I would write with a woman’s 
name, my own name. And you write ona 
subject of which you know nothing. I ad- 
mit that many mothers insist on marrying 
their daughters to foreign counts, or you say 
so in yourarticle. But I have lived to fifty 
years,and in truth I never saw such people. 
That is your position. You say you are lying 
in bed all the time. I believe that you never 
saw a foolish man that wanted to marry a 
real American girl to a foreign count, and 
unless you have seen that, you don’t want to 
write about that.””’ My soul was all aflame. 
It turned out that it was aman and nota 
woman! The tonic of my letter was good 
for him, as if it had been Moxie. It turned 
out that he went to the West. That !s a good 
thing today, Mr. Buckley. I don’t know 
what his business, was, but he became and isa 
prominent man of letters in the valley of the 
Mississippi. 1 don’t propose to tell you his 
name. Now what was the secret of this man’s 
success ? He never wrote on any subject 
after I wrote him that letter until he had in- 
formed himself on that subject as well as he 
could. He had something tosay. He made 
indeed a great exception in that to all the 
writers for the daily press. 

And now I am speaking in the presence of 
professors on the methods of literature, 
and those gentlemen will join with me in the 
central statement: If you haven’t anything to 
say, you would better not learn how to speak. 
And the next step and the last step in the 
establishment of a literature in Massachu- 
setts will be that the people who are to write 
are the people who have done something be- 
fore they begin to write. The one author 
who is certain, and whose friends are certain, 
that his works will be read in 2198, is nota 
person generally thought as such among lit- 
erary men. His name is Ulysses 8. Grant. 
General Grant’s English is well-nigh match- 
less. His style in English (if we are to take 
a model) might be considered nearly perfect. 
General Grant never wrote one word unless 
he had something tosay. He did some very 
great things, and he had those great things 
to describe, and he knew how to describe 
them. 

I do not propose to answer Mr. Fisher’s 
question, but [I do propose to say to the 
fathers and the mothers here, to the young 
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men and the maidens here, to the people 
looking forward with a wish that they may 
succeed, as Russell Lowell succeeded, as 
Holmes succeeded —1 will say that these 
men were men of knowledge, of conviction 
of profound study and of strong persona! 
character. 

If you ask me to comparethe Massachusetts 
of the first half-century with the Massachu- 
setts of the last half-century, I am happy to 
see that the leaders of Massachusstts sixty, 
seventy, eighty years ago, were the men who 
had done something. ‘hey had discovered 
the Columbia River; they had split ice off the 
iceberg in Labrador and sent it to Havana or 
Ualcutta; and the young men, the Bryants, 
the Lowells, the Palfreys, who grew up in 
sucha circle of men, could do something, and 
they made our literature. I look round 
among the leaders of society now — they do 
not compare favorably in my mind with the 
men who cut off the ice or discovered the Co- 
lumbia River. And I am quite sure that just 
as far as Massachusetts and New England do 
anything that is worth doing, so far will New 
England and Massachusetts havea literature. 





Bishop John F. Hurst 


ERMIT me to bring from the banks of 

the Potomac to Boston University 

most hearty congratulations. It is not “all 

quiet’ there at this time — very busy, very 
intense. 

I would like tosay that in whatever land 
one goes, to whatever shore he sails, into 
heathen lands, under every sky, one finds 
today men who have graduated from Boston 
University, always intensely American, al- 
ways true to their pledges; and you can trust 
them as Vermont can trust Dewey at the an- 
tipodes. 

We never think of Christianity as a thing 
of yesterday, and not of tomorrow; it is the 
one perpetual forc3 inthe world. An Amer- 
ican on the platform of atrain in Southern 
India found a Brahmin also waiting for the 
train. Said he, “ You are an American; I am 
an Asiatic. You belong to the ‘conquering 
faith;’ I belong toa ‘dying faith.’ There is 
not a single ethnic faith, save Christianity, 
that is not on the road to the graveyard; not 
one has the power of propagation — there is 
for them no tomorrow.” This statement is 
exact truth. Why is it? Simply because 
Christianity is ever young, ever looking 
toward tomorrow fora wider horizon anda 
larger career. 

The Christianity of today has its incarna- 
tion in the church. [ willadmit that oft- 
times the church takes the temperament of 
the times; that it has often lost its temper 
and gone astray; but we must remember that 
the church never professes to be, nor is, the 
“perfect ’’ thing. It isa human thing, with 
human frailties; but it has always had, as 
history proves, the reserve power to correct 
its own errors. 

In all history there is not a more daring 
thing, for which our vocabulary has no 
name, than the attitude of a few citizens of 
a province of the Roman Empire, who, look- 
ing out with complacency on their century 
and upon the future, said: We have no fear 
of the future. The answer to them was: 
Look at the universities, the great schools in 
Athens, growing for four centuries. Yes, 
said these men, but their philosophy is on 
the decline, rapidly disappearing. A cent- 
ury before the Incarnation it had lost its 
hold upon the popular mind. These men 
proceeded with utmost deliberation to locate 
new schools, as if the old world were ante- 
Giluvian, and deserved to be forgotten. They 
parceled out the world as far west as the Pil- 
lar of Hercules into four school-districts — 
Antioch on the farther east, Asia Minor 
westward, and in Africa the two great schools 
of Carthage and Alexandria; and they and 
their successors sent far and wide for stu- 
dents. I know no greater bravery than that. 
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And the schools began to grow and develop. 
In their culmination they met persecutions. 
Nero knew how to slaughter Christians in 
the Roman Coliseum — that was his highest 
conquest; he had none in the field of ideas. 

Now those mengin those four schools of 
Christian thought varied much from their 
generation. Some were superstitious, some 
devoted to their particalar school within the 
Christian Church, having pardonable errors 
in an ethical sense, but they were brave, and 
they did not filnch. Some went up the Nile, 
some into forests never to appear again; but 
they were full of the beatitudes of Christ. 

But another period came — the med'xval 
period. The church had a task such as it 
never had before —the conquest of the un- 
converted and the un-Christianized tribes, 
stretching as farasthe Roman Empire ex- 
tended, as far as Parthia, eastward to India 
and westward to Gibraltar. Now who could 
codify their laws, sing their legends, gather 
up their history ? Charlemagne sent to Eng- 
land faithful men, learned scholars, and new 
universities began to arise. Charlemagne 
carried the,university around with him, and 
when there was no fighting to be done, there 
was an immense amount of learning in tie 
Schola Palladina, the attachment of the 
Emperor’s palace. So the universities began, 
medieval schools — first Padua, then Paris, 
and the great school at Prague which pro- 
duced Jerome of Prague and the immortal 
Huss. The aspiration of the church was for 
great schools. Universities of a different 
grade began. From Byzantium on the east 
and from Constantinople there came fugitive 
scholars, after the capture by the Turks. 
There appeared the humanism of the times, 
and by and by such men as Reuchlin, and 
Martin Luther, and Melanchthon; and soon 
you have the beginning of the ninetsen uni- 
versities of Germany, all continuing through 
the Reformation down to the present time, 
the twentieth university being Berlin of 
more recent formation. All through these 
centuries the church has been the mother of 
universities. 

The church is charged with being on the 
side of ignorance. That is not the fact. The 
church itself has in no case been on the side 
of ignorance, but always on the side of the 
widest and farthest knowledge. Look at it 
as it appeared here in Boston and at Ply- 
mouth. The “ Mayflower ” came over. It is 
hard to tell how many authors were in that 
little ship. And one of the tirst dreams be- 
fore the oldest colonist of the “‘ Mayflower ”’ 
company had died was fora great university. 
And well was it planned, for Harvard’s motto 
is, * Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’”’ Our great 
schemes of educetion came from these colo- 
nists. All the schools for higher education 
began with theology. When Cotton Mather 
graduated at Harvard, the subject of his 
graduating thesis was, ‘‘ The Divinity of the 
Hebrew Points.” Imagine such a subject as 
that today! But theology began it. Look 
at the little William and Mary College on 
the banks of the James Kiver, where the 
entire course of study was theology. So with 
the various New England colleges. As at 
Yale, so at Princeton. It was the same feel- 


ing of the church toward the college; and 
that work has been going on from that day 
to this. No hostility, but an everlasting 
unity, a beautiful, sweet friendship. 

So was it in Holland. When she had 
thrown off the yoke of the Duke of Alva, her 
first thought of freedom, her first cry for de- 
liverance, her first psalm of thanksgiving, 
was: Let us build a university. And there 
arose the University of Leyden. And thus 
across the Channe)] in England; university 
men were raised up. And so when young 
Harvard was started, it was young Cambridge 
from old Cambridge as far as the professors 
were concerned. Out of Cam ge came 
the church, with highest intellectual and 
educational aspirations. 

And so I would give as the motto of Boston 
University for the future: “‘The Broadest 
Christian Scholarship for All the Years to 
Come” — scholarship with the Word of God 
at its base, but the widest scholarship, em- 
bracing all fields and fearing no results. 
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President Eliot 


BRAVE received no special mandate to 

express to you the sentiments with 
which other colleges and universities partici- 
pate in this auspicious festival; but I think I 
know bow the older American institutions 
of the higher learning now look upon the 
birth and fortunate youth of a kindred 
institution, and that 1 can interpret to you 
some of the grounds of these elders’ good 
wishes. 

Many American colleges have been founded 
under circumstances which made manifest at 
the start strong antagonisms in theological 
or social opinions and practices between the 
pre-existing and the newer institutions; but 
no such antagonisms or oppositions have 
been encountered by Boston University. 
The educated community has learned that 
the cause of all institutions of higher educa- 
tion is in reality a common cause, to be 
promoted by the hospitable greeting of new 
comers to the field, and by cordial co-opera- 
tion between the different institutions which 
partially occupy that field. It has learned 
tbat the common cause is weakened by public 
strife between different colleges and univer- 
sities, and even by covert attacks on one 
another’s methods and policy. Not more 
than twenty-five years ago the habitual 
attitude of the New England colleges towards 
each other could be correctly described as 
an armed watchfulness, which naturally and 
easily passed over at not infrequent intervals 
into a state of active hostility. The denom- 
inational quality of the colleges and the 
severity of denominational antagonisms led 
to bitter criticism each of the other, which 
was all the worse in its effects}because con- 
scientious and founded on serious convic- 
tions. Gradually this state of suppressed 
warfare between colleges has passed away 
with the denominational intensity which 
was its principal cause. 

It may be asked, however: Can existing 
colleges and universities really welcome with 
sincerity a new college or university to the 
limited field of the higher education? They 
can,and they do; though of course the cre- 
ation of new institutions might in a given 
community be carried too far. To determine 
beforehand this limit of fruitful creation 
requires, it must be confessed, a wisdom at 
once cautious and sanguine. In organizing 
education the bold experiment often suc- 
ceeds, where a timid one would have failed. 
For example, one would not have supposed 
that three medical schools, each connected 
with a college or university, could be suc- 
cessfully carried on in Boston; and yet three 
such schools are in full career, each renders 
a valuable service to the community, and 
because these diverse institutions exist here, 
Boston is amore influential medical centre 
than it would be if there were but one med- 
ical school instead of three. 

It often happens that institutions of edu- 
cation carried on by different bodies of 
trustees,and varying in regard to age, con- 
stitution, and methods, bring about in the 
community a greater diffusion ot the higher 
education than would otherwise be accom- 
plished. This kind of public service Boston 
University has illustrated during the first 
twenty-five years of its life, although estab- 
lished, or rather because established, in close 
proximity to Harvard, Tufts, and the Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

The founding and development of Boston 
University is due in the first instance to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church —a great de- 
nomination in our country as regards num- 
bers, wealth, and general effectiveness. The 
brief history of the University demonstrates 
the extraordinary change which has taken 
place in the real management of institutions 
of denominational origin. For more than 
a century in the early history of Harvard 
College every person connected with the in- 
stitution as governor or teacher had to be 
connected with what was then the estab- 
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lished Church of Massachusetts. That a 
single Baptist should be a teacher in Harvard 
was an intolerable scanda). In the Roman 
Catholic colleges of today every governor 
and teacher must be a member of that com- 
munion; but in the colleges of the large 
Protestant denominations denominational 
management no longer means necessarily 
this invariable consignment of the students 
to teachers connected with one denomina- 
tion. On the catalogues of Boston Universi- 
ty are found the names of teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers belonging to a great 
variety of denominations; and I need not 
say that students of every possible mode of 
religious thought have always been wel- 
comed to its halls. A great gain in religious 
toleration is recorded in this striking change 
in the management of Protestant denom- 
inational institutions of the higher educa- 
tion. 

I must further felicitate Boston University 
on the reflex influence which an establish- 
ment of the higher learning, so conducted, 
has on the denomination which gave it birth. 
Although the founders of Methodism were 
men of thorough education, it came about in 
process of time that the denomination at- 
tached less importance to learning in its 
ministers and teachers than to other qualifi- 
cations. Nevertheless the foundations of 
this University were laid on a pre-existing 
theological school, where men were trained 
for the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by inducting them into the various 
knowledges on which sociology, theology 
and sacred oratory depend. When out of 
this theological school there arose schools of 
all sciences and all professions,a great de- 
nomination, which had especially addr«ssed 
itself to the humble and the uneducated, 
claimed a place among the promoters of the 
profoundest and loftiest learning. It put it- 
selfon a level with the other great Protest- 
ant denominations, like the Congregational, 
Baptist,and Presbyterian, as an advocate and 
promoter of sound knowledge as the firm 
basis of sound faith and practice, 

It is a touching and inspiring fact that 
mapy of the most important benefactors of 
Boston University have been men and wom- 
en who themselves received but scanty edu- 
cation. To such men al! our endowed insti- 
tutions of learning have been indebted; but 
in the older institutions it is natural that 
their grateful sons should claim the first 
place in contributing to their maintenance 
and enlargement. Thus at Harvard Univer- 
sity during the past thirty years, which has 
been a period of considerable enlargement, 
the gifts of graduates of the University 
somewhat exceed in amount the gifts of non- 
graduates ol the institution. Butin a new 
institution like Boston University an anal- 
ogous support from its own graduates can- 
not be expected until thirty or forty years 
have elapsed since its birth. It shculd al- 
ways be remembered that in its earliest 
years it owed much to men who never knew 
by personal experience how a thorough 
training in youth may enlarge and enrich 
the whole life of the recipient. In the faith 
and hope of such men there is something 


pathetic as well as inspiring. All institu- 
tions of learning must sympathize with their 
beneficent generosity, and must desire to 
make it fruitful and lesting. 

As the older institutions for whom I speak 
contemplate the growth already attained by 
this young ally, they marvel at the contrast 
bet ween their own slow and painful develop- 
ment and the rapid progress of this Univer- 
sity. In two hundred years Harvard did not 
reach the stature which Boston University 
has reached in twenty-five. The contrast 
teaches that institutions of education, like 
individuals, in great part derive their re- 
sources, powers, and characters from the so- 
ciety to which they belong, and share the 
fortunes of that society. Therefore, in wish- 
i health, wealth, and influence 
to Boston University, we are also expressing 
the pious wish and expectation that Boston 
and New England continue to develop all the 
material and spiritual elements which make 
peoples robust, rich, and righteous. 
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BOBOLINK’S SONG 
MABELLE P. CLAPP. 


Down in the meadows a bobolink’s sing- 


ing, 
Sunbeams are lurking in each liquid 
note; 
Breath of the clover, where white clouds 
are flinging 
Soft, dimpling shadows as onward they 
float 
Dreamily slow through the blue seas of 
heaven ; 
Droning of bees in the linden’s gay 
bloom, — 


All this,and more, in the melody hidden, 
Drifte like a perfume through my quiet 
room. 


Out where he’s singing the south wind is 
blowing, 
Rippling the grasses; and, perched on 
the wall, 
There just beyond where the daisies are 
growing, 
Saucy-eyed chipmunks respond to his 
call. 
Is there a nest in those tall, swaying grasses, 
Wee speckled eggs, and a dear brooding 
mate, 
Chirping contented, ae on the wind passes ? 
Is that the cause of his glad jubilate? 


Bobolink! Bobolink! were the day dreary, 


Hidden the blue ’neath skies of dull gray, 


Would you be singing then, brave and so 
cheery, 
Blithe little Bobolink, tell me, I pray ? 
Hark! he is answering down in the mead- 
ows, 
Sweeter and softer the merry song grows: 
** Somewhere the sun shines, or else were no 
shadows 
Darkening the meadows! 
sweet, God knows. 


God knows, 


“Knows where the nest is hid ’mid the 
clover — 
Birdlings and mate, they are safe in His 
care; 
Raindrops may fall, but the clouds will 
pass over; 
Aye! and tomorrow, perchance, may be 
fair! 
Why waste the moments in dreary repin- 
ing ? 
Singing will brighten the rainiest day. 
Cheer up, my sweet, for the sun’s always 
shining 
Somewhere behind the clouds of dull 
gray!” 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





For who that leans on His right arm 
Was ever yet forsaken ? 
What righteous cause can suffer harm 
It He its part has taken ? 
Though wild and loud, 
And dark the cloud, 
Behind its folds 
His hand upholds 
The calm sky of tomorrow! 
— Whittier. 
. -¢ +. 
The heaviest part of sorrow is often to 
look forward to it. — Pusey. 


. 
. om 


There is no such Ithuriel spear to try 
our spirits as the little every-day occur- 
rences of our habitual life, as its most 
common joys and sorrows. — Rev. John 
W. Chadwick. 

God stirs many men’s spirits; some 
listen and act; some listen and turn away 
to their own selfish dreams. Oh, what a 
difference! It is the action or the inac- 
tion that shows the man. — Pilgrim 
Teacher. 
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Every duty, even the least duty, in- 
volves the whole principle of obedience. 
And little = ~ the We — 
that supple and prompt to y. 
Lintte ebedienese lead into t. The 
daily round of duty is full of probation 
and discipline; it trains the will, heart 
and conscience. We need not to be 

rophets or apostles. The commonest 
fite may be full of perfection. The du- 
ties of home are a discipline for the min- 
istries of heaven. — H. KE. Manning. 


* 
cm * 


As a bit of glass, when the light strikes 
it, flashes into sunny glory, as every 
poor little muddy pool on the pavement, 
when the sunbeam falls upon it, has the 
sun mirrored even in ite shallow mud, so 
into your poor heart and mine the vision 
of Ubrist’s glory will come, molding and 
transforming you to its own beauty. 
Those rays of His beauties will pour 
right down upon us, “ as with unveiled 
face,’’ reflecting, as glass does, the glory 
of the Lord, we “ shall be changed into 
the same image.’’ — Alexander Maclar- 
en, D. D. 


An’ put this down, too: Get a dinner- 
time for the soul. Depen’’pon it, friends 
— you can no more go with nothin’ but 
breakfast an’ supper for your soul, than 
for your body. You’ll get all faint, an’ 
lose your ogpntita, and be all upset with- 
out that. There’s lots o’ these here poor 
weak creatures that can hardly manage 
for to craw] through the week from Sun- 
day to Sunday — why, they’d hold up 
their heads an’ be good-lookin’, well-to- 
do people, if they would only try this. 
Get away with the Lord for a quarter of 
an hour, get the dust o’ the world washed 
off, an’ a bit o’ waitin’ ’pon the Lord, an’ 
you'll start again so fresh an’ so strong. 
— Daniel Quorm. 


> e * 
I asked the roses, as they grew 
Richer and lovelier in their hue, 
What made their tints so rich and bright. 
They answered: ‘Looking toward the 
light.’’ 


Ah! secret dear, said heart of mine, 
God means my life to be Jike thine, 
Radiant with heavenly beauty bright, 
By simply looking toward the light. 


— Mrs. D. W. Gates. 


So long as we can serve God by activi- 
ity, let usdoso. When the time comes 
for manifesting Him in weakness and 
pain by the life of cheerful, dutiful, un- 
complaining sonship, let us do so. It 
will be easier to do it, if in some meas- 
ure we can look back on a not quite use- 
less or unfruitful past. Patience is hard- 
er than activity; to sit still less easy 
than to move about. Yet the sick-room 
is often more potent in its testimony to 
the faithfulness of God than a pulpit 
that sounds forth in sonorous eloquence 
the message of the Gospel. How to use 
life, we think we all understand. How 
to face death calmly and meekly can be 
learned only in one way. — Bishop 
Thorold. 


>. 
* . 


Every heart needs comforting in trib- 
ulation, when heavy burdened and sore 
taxed. But true comfort is found in 
added strength and courage for the duty 
of bearing up and pressing on, not in 
being diverted from the sense of need, 
or deceived as to its reality. Comfort is 
a stimulus and a tonic, not a narcotic or 
an anodyne. If one cannot relieve us 
from our sorrows, or incite us to fresh 
hope as to their ultimate outcome, Jet 
him not suppose that he can give us 
comfort by smooth words of pity or 
sympathy, or by conventional sugges- 
tions that ours is the inevitable lot of 
man... . All of us ought to have com- 
fort—strength and courage—in the 
consciousness that the divine Stander-by 
is ever at our side, and is sure to sustain 
us tothe end. And if we ourselves are 
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comforted, we shal] be a means of com- 
fort to others. Oar cheer and courage 
will be contagious; and we shall speak 
words of hope that may prove words of 
life to those who were at the point of 
despair. — H. Clay Trumbull. 


CUPS OF WATER 
KATE SUMNER GATES. 


HAT is more refreshing than a 
glass of pure cold water when 
one is thirsty? What a simple service 
to render — hardly worth mentioning, 
much less deserving a reward! And yet 
what a large proportion of oar happiness 
in life comes from receiving ‘cups of 
water!’’ Much of our journey in life is 
over a weary, uphill road. There are 
long, uninteresting stretches where we 
must just trudge along without any 
special inspiration. No one else can go 
over the ground for us; but how a 
bright smile, a cheery word, or a little 
act of helpfulness, changes the looks of 
things to us! You know the story of 
the little boy who came to his father 
crying because he had cut his finger. 
** Yes, yes,” said the busy man, ‘“ but 
ran along. I’m busy, and I can’t help 
it.” ‘* Yes, you can,’”? sobbed Johnnie. 
** You could say ‘Oh!’ ” 
Do we say “Oh!” with heartfelt 
sympathy always when we might at least 
do that ? 


* These things are small, 
They may be nothing, but they areall.” 


There is probably not an hour in our 
daily lives when we may not give a cup 
of cold water in some way to some one. 
Our hearts burn within us when we read 
how the brave Sir Philip Sidney passed 
the water for which he was himself 
suffering, on to a private wounded worse 
than he. But do we not have opportu- 
nities time and again to put away, to 
pass on to others, much that we long to 
keep for ourselves? A soldier in our 
own war burning with thirst refused to 
touch the canteen lest the blood from his 
torn lips should spoil the water for his 
wounded comrades lying near. God 
only knows how many times every day 
simple, earnest souls, who never dream 
of being heroic, do things just as worthy 
of honor. 

It may not seem as self-sacrificing, as 
heroic, to be always ready to speak 
cheerfully when one’s own heart is ach- 
ing, to be willing to do the little unob- 
trusive acts of helpfulness instead of the 
more conspicuous ones, to have “a 
heart at leisure from itself to soothe and 
sympathize,” but is not the governing 
principle the same ? 

But true as true can be it is that the 
little thing which makes the moment 
great is never all done at the moment. 
We must grow day by day, hour by honr, 
minute by minute, into the “‘ measure of 
the stature of the perfect man.”? There 
is the power within the humblest of us 
all to bless those with whom we come in 
contact. We may not realize the gift 
we bestow, and they may not be con- 
scious of receiving it, but if we are lov- 
ing, true, hopeful and unselfish, if we 
have come so near to our Master that we 
have caught a bit of His spirit, then 
those we meet will go on their way re- 
joicing. We shall have given a cup of 
water, and the one who has received it 
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will be refreshed and strengthened. As 
for us, “‘ We shall in no wise lose our re- 
ward.” 


Longmeadow, Mass. 





Motherhood 
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riodicals, especially the religious press, 
throughout the country. From the ap- 
preciative sketch of Mrs. Thompson by 
Henrietta J. Bevitt in the Banner of Gold 
we excerpt the following paragraphs : — 


‘“ Madison, the beautiful city of lakes, 


seems a fitting birthplace for this glad child 


Mark’st thou the strange, sweet radiance in of nature. Here, too, she was educated, and 


her eye ? 
She — been near to heaven’s shining 


portal. 
And there, while Death and Life stood 
watching by, 
Hath plucked, with trembling hand, a 
flow’r immortal. 


— EsTHER COTTRELL, in Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


THIS MOUNTAIN 


MOUNTAIN of difficulty? Yes; very 
high, very rocky, very hard to climb, 
and no possible way of going round it. 
What shall I do? I will “ possess” it; it 
shall be mine; 1 will conquer it; it shall not 
overmaster me. I will make of it a delec- 
table mountain from whose heights I shall 
see God more clearly. Spiritual mountain 
climbing is good for spiritual health. There 
was a mountain in Canaan where the Ana- 
kim were, and walled cities, one of the 
hardest places to conquer in all the promised 
land. But there was a man who chose that 
hard place. It was worth while to get pos- 
session of a stronghold of which all the rest 
were afraid. The battle requiring courage 
is the one which brings honor to the victor. 
He knew he could not possess that mouotain 
alone. “ Without Me, nothing;” ‘‘ through 
Christ, all things.” ‘Therefore give me 
this mountain; [ shall be able to drive them 
out, as the Lord hath said.” Oh, the delight 
of that healthy glow of the soul under the 
breath divine! Give me this mountain of 
self, make me victor; this mountain of mys- 
terious providences, make me possessor; this 
mountain of disappointment, let me tread 
upon it, and from its lonely heights see 
glorious heights beyond; this mountain of 
responsibility, give me it for Thy glory. 
Give me this mountain of rich spiritual ex- 
perience that I may show forth Tby praise. 
Life would be dull and fiat if there were no 
hills in its landscape, and we should have 
poor spiritual muscle if we could always find 
an easy way round them. This mountain to 
which you have come this very day may give 
you the broadest and most inspiring outlook 
you have ever had, if you patiently and 
courageously ascend it; end the rose light of 
God’s love and care will soften the outline of 
all that lies beyond, even “tothe uttermost 
bounds of the everlasting hills,” those 
heights not of toil and sorrow, but of recom- 
pense and rest. — Christian Advocate. 





ONE OF OUR POETS 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Ban- 
ner of Gold we are enabled to pre- 

sent the accompanying portrait of one 
_ of our valued contributors for many 
years— ‘Meta E.B. Thorne,” a true 
poet, who has swept life’s harpstrings 
with a sure and sympathetic touch that 
has thrilled and comforted bereaved and 
burdened souls wherever the music of 
her song has penetrated. Not many of 
our readers, perhaps, are aware that 
Meta E. B. Thorne is the wife of the late 
Rev. Justin 8S. Thompson of the East 
Maine Conference, who died in Dresden, 
Me., in April, 1894. After her husband’s 
death, with her five children, Mrs. 
Thompson returned to her early home in 
Wisconsin, and is now residing at Poy- 


though brimming over with life and fun was 
aconetant reader,so that at home she was 


throughout 
daughters of farmers. The number is so 
large, a8 compared with those in other sta- 
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leading papers and magazines, she was a fre- 
quent contributor during her twelve years’ 
residence in the East.”’ 


INSANITY AMONG WOMEN 


N astonishing proportion of the women 
now confined in lunatic asylums 
the country are wives and 


often called ‘a walking encyclopedia,’ to tions in life, that it ought to awaken a con- 


cern among farmers to know 











why this isso. If the cause of 
this dreadful calamity can be 
discovered, it is possible that a 
remedy may likewise be found. 
The woman who keeps the 
house and makes the home, if 
she be true to her vocation, 
always has a lonelier time than 
her men folks. She does her 
work in the house. The same 
familiar objects confront her 
from day to day. There is very 
little change or variety, even 
when she is a resident of a 
considerable community. The 
husband and sons usually work 
out of doors or “ down town; ” 
they come in contact with 
other men, and there is con- 
stant variety in their lives. 
Now if the town woman is 
in danger of stagnation and of 
depression of spirits by reason 
of a too deep absorption in her 
home work, how much larger 
is the chance that her rural 
sister will become duil and 
sombre-minded because of the 
everlasting monotony of her 
isolated life. She may have no 








META E. B. THORNE 


whom, if any member of the family turned 
with a question she had a ready ans wer,when 
not too much engrossed in her reading to 
hear, which was often the case, and then a 
touch was necessary to recall her to her sur- 
rounding. 

“She often wrote her compositions in 
rhyme, thus gaining for herself the title of 
‘little poetess,’ which notoriety she very 
much disliked. Kspecially was this true 
after writing, at the age of ten, a sweet little 
sonnet which her father had published in 
the city paper, with her name and age at- 
tached. Because of the notice this attracted 
she began to use a nom de plume, Viola, 
Elsie and Beatrice M. Thayne being used in 
turn; but later she confined herself to the 
one she now uses — Meta E. B. Thorne. 

“ She began to teach at the «ge of fifteen, 
and during the four years while following 
this avocation, she wrote regularly for the 
University Press,a weekly paper issued by 
the University of Wisconsin, which is 
beautifully situated on an eminence over- 
looking fair Mendota, whose beauties in- 
spired the pen of this gifted writer to sing 
its praises. Ever a lover of nature, her poems 
contain many charming word pictures. 

“She was married at the age of nineteen. 
Her married life was happy, she and her hus- 
band, Rev. Justin 8. Thompson, enjoying 
together their work and study; and not- 
withstanding ber many cares she continued 
her literary work which seemed to her facile 
pen more like pastime. Her husband’s pro- 
tracted illness, the result of the grippe, 
caused much of the responsibility and work 
to devolve upon her, but she seemed equal 

to the task, for during his two months’ stay 
at the Methodist Hospital in Brooklyn 
where he was obliged to have his foot am- 
putated, she filled his pulpit ‘ very accept- 


ably ’ to the congregation. The death of ner 
beloved companion brought forth such 


nette in that State. The fruit of her touching poems as ‘ Longings’ and ‘ Com- 


busy pen, both poetry and prose, is con- 
stantly appearing in various leading pe- 





fort in the Valley,’ published in Z1on’s HER- 
ALD of Boston, to which paper, and also the 
Christian Advocate of New York and other 


neighbors within a mile or 

more; she may in the begin- 

ning have so many home du- 
ties that she believes it impossible to get out 
of the house. As the years pass, what seemed 
at first necessary becomes a habit, and the 
woman becomes, to all intents and purposes, 
a recluse. 

Isolation and monotony tend to melan- 
choly, and melancholy tends to insanity. 
Perhaps many a woman who is now a hope- 
less lunatic might have been spared the 
calemity which has befallen her and been 
saved to her family and the community had 
her friends taken her in time and insisted on 
breaking the monotony of her daily life. 
Unfortunately men are not always as 
thoughtful as they ought to be. Their work 
demands their attention; they are troubled 
by this perplexity and that; the woman 
seems to be absorbed in her work; they do 
not perceive that her spirit is fluttering 
against the bars of the prison which circum- 
stance has built around her. 

There is, however, no excuse for this care- 
less treatment of the wife and mother. No 
man is justified in degrading her into a 
household drudge, or in permitting her to 
voluntarily degrade herself, if he can prevent 
it by any means short of physical compul- 
sion. There is not the slightest reason why 
the youthful lover should degenerate into 
the cold and uncommunicative husband. 
There is every reason why the solemn obli- 
gations to love and cherish should be remem- 
bered and carried into actual practice. This 
is true in city as well as country, but the 
husband of a country woman ought to be 
specially solicitous to display his affection 
and interest so as to fill the mind of his wife 
with pleasant thoughts and thus prevent 
that brooding loneliness which saddens the 
heart and is frequently the prelude to mad- 
ness. 

Since it is loneliness and monotony that 
unhinge the brain of the woman, the obvious 
thing for her husband to do is to see that she 
takes a proper amount of recreation, coupled 
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with occasional change of surroundings, as 
well as make the dwelling a centre of neigh- 
borly activity and pleasure, — Central Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


NOT FOR ME 


Blessings I cannot count — a host — 
About my oe 1 see; 

Yet some things that I wish for most 
Are not for me. 


Shall I, then, sigh away my days 
In fretful discontent ? 

Nay, but resigned, in happy praise 
Shall they be spent. 


Youth’s vivid hopes and thrilling dreams, 
Its springtide and its glee, 

lts merry mounts, and rushing streams, 
Are not for me. 


But [| will love the quiet vales 
And slopes of sunny lands, 

And to the duty that prevails 
Will put my banas, 


Wealth brirgs no treasures to my feet 
For me to use, and give; 

But air and light and flowers are sweet 
To those who live. 


And fame and influence and power, 
High service, noble deeds, 

Are not for me; yet I each hour 
Can sow good seeds. 


And while strong faith and love are mine, 
To God I leave the rest; 

He chooses where His light shal! shine, 
And He knows best. 


— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World ( Londoun). 


WOMAN'S LARGER MINISTRY 
MRS. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


[Abridged from the stenographic report of an ad- 
dress delivered before the graduating class of the 
New England Deaconess Training School, on 
Wednesday, May 18, in Tremont St. Church.; 


Youna LADIES OF TRAINING SCHOOL, 
AND FRIENDS: None of us, 1 think, can have 
been here this last half-hour during these 
touching and beautiful exercises without 
having a very strong sense of the deep and 
unusual significance of the occasion. It is 
not that it is so unusual for young women 
to consecrate themselves to the service of 
others; it is not that we are unfamiliar in 
our great churches with splendid woman- 
hood breaking at the feet of the Master the 
precious alabaster box of ointment whose 
odor fills the house — that we are used to, in 
this blessed Christian civilization of ours, in 
our New England; but 1 think it must occur 
to us all that the method and the manner of 
it bring a new significance and a new hope 
into our Christian work. 

There are three things that men and wom- 
en have never questioned the right of women 
todo. Inall the discussion — some of it so 
futile and so foolish — that has been going 
on these last few years about the sphere of 
woman,I cannot find that men have ques- 
tioned anywhere, in any time, in any coun- 
try, under any creed, our right to do three 
things — the right to take care of little chil- 
dren, of the poor,and of the sick and the 
aged. But here is the difference: In the past 
we have done it in an amateur way, but to- 
day we see young hearts and lives trained 
for service in these three great fields of life 
in expert fashion, and the difference is world- 
wide in effectiveness and spirit. 


AMATEUR 08, TRAINED WORK. 


How have we done it in the past? With 
our hearts full of love and anxiety we have 
cared forand taught our little children, in 
the home and in the school, and only until 
yesterday we thought it perfectly proper and 
suitable, even in our New England, so proud 
of its education and its schools, that any 
good woman who wanted to earn a little 
money should open aschool. We said, “ Of 
course she can teach a school, particularly a 
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school for girls.”” We never asxed whether 
she had any special preparation — we never 
demanded it of her. I heard only the other 
day, in the State House, a man who has in- 
fluence in this community saying, ‘ Any- 
body can take care of little children. We 
don’t need bureaus for that. Anybody with 
common sense can educate a child.’”’ The 
old amateur idea bas not yet passed away, 
though a great new change hus come over 
the face of our public and private school life, 
and we are now insisting that we want ex- 
perts for our children, particularly for our 
little children. We want not only men and 
women of pure hearts and loving minds, but 
we want them trained carefully and patient- 
ly, devoted to the very best possible ways of 
teaching little children in those critical years 
Which are molding all their future faster 
than we know; and the teaching is coming 
to be, beyond all that we middle-aged and 
older people realize yet, a matter of profound 
study and devotion. ‘‘No more amateur 
teaching for our little children,” is the 
watchword. As we are training our young 
doctors at home and abroad, that through 
long years of most patient and expensive 
study they may be wise enough, if God gives 
them wisdom and grace, to heal the bodies 
of little children, so teachers, bringing their 
great gifts, long training, and patient study, 
are asking, with their college honors on their 
young heads, it God will give them wisdom 
and grace to be wise enough, not to teach 
Greek in a college, but to teach a little child 
ina kindergarten. You gentlemen hardly 
realize — you have been so busy this last 
third of a century since our great Civil War 
closed, with so many mines to open, forests 
to cut down, railroads to build, and business 
to found all over the land — how in this 
matter of teaching the children you have put 
the education of a nation into the hands of 
girls and young women. Do you realize, 
you women even, that the public school year 
of half a million children in our Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts is drawing to a 
close ? Do yourealize that of the army of 
twelve thousand public school teachers in 
the commonwealth only a thousand of them 
are men, and the rest of the training of a na- 
tion, a great republican nation, has gone 
into the hands of women, the first time in 
history ? A nation has ventured to make 
this great experiment of training its govern- 
ors at the hands of girleand women! So far 
have we come, in Massachusetts, in our first 
great sphere of the care, the nurture, and the 
training of little children. 

But we women have always had a right to 
take care of thesick. We have done it in 
the same old amateur fashion until yester- 
day, as it were. We inherited the rules of 
this and that and the other from our grand- 
mothers, and with a great love, and often a 
breaking heart, we fought death as we could 
beside the beds of those we loved. But the 
trained nurse has come into the world. With 
her expert training she stands by the side of 
the surgeon and physician, with his new 
scientific knowledge. The day of the ama- 
teur is passing away; and in the etreets that 
are thronged and feverish, and into the 
homes of the poor, Christian men and wom- 
en are wise enough to send the trained dis- 
trict nurse, in her beautiful ministry of sal- 
vation to souls when the body is racked 
with pain. lt is the same thing in charity. 
We have had the care of the poor, and we 
have done it in the same old amateur fash- 
ion. I have a very old neighbor out in Cam- 
bridge who put the matter to me very forci- 
bly last fall. I was with her when her beau- 
tiful young granddaughter came in from 
school and tossed her books on the piano, 
and my neighbor looked upand suddenly 
said, apropos of nothing: “ Have you any- 
body in your colleges and universities wise 
enough to teach my little granddaughter her 
duty?” I looked at the beautiful girl of 
fifteen, and at her white-haired grand- 
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mother, and said, ** What do you mean?” 
“Tt looks so difficult to me,’’ she said, “ so 
very difficalt as I look out on the century 
that belongs to her. It does not belong to 
me.” Then (eighty years has a right, you 
know) she began reminiscences of the Bos- 
ton of her girlhood. She said: ‘‘ When I was 
a girl in Boston, more than sixty years ago, 
I am sure,as I think of it, that 1 did my 
whole duty, public and private and relig- 
ious) If I was a fairly amiable daughter ina 
large family — which wasn’t always easy; if 
I went to church three times Sunday — which 
was the fashion in those days; if I gave a hot 
cup of coffee and a thick slice of bread and 
butterto all the tramps at the back door, I 
was sure I did my whole duty. But who will 
teach Dorothea her duty in the difficult days 
ahead of us in Boston ? ”’ 

That was the old amateur fashion of solv- 
ing the problems of charity sixty years ago. 
Today we know better. Today you are 
studying your sociology, your political econ- 
omy, your history, your civics, and you are 
beginning to know — you in the class are 
yet to know — how much brains it takes to 
be * good ” today in Boston — not simply 
good in intention, but how much brains 
must be mixed with every day’s duties in the 
difficult work of being good today in Bos- 
ton. The amateur times have passed, and 
your presence here, young ladies of this 
class, shows to me, more than anything else 
I have seen in a long time, that today, to do 
Christian work, we must bring cultivated 
brains and vast and efficient training. It 
doesn’t end with one year — you will find it 
doesn’t end with two years, but has then 
only just made a beginning. That, it seems 
to me, is the vast significance of this occa- 
sion —that the Church of God, with a new 
determination, will bring to her service not 
only all the noble impulses and consecration 
of heart which her saints have forever set 
before us, but that we will summon for our 
Christian service, in our city streets, under 
the shadow of our churches, *‘in His name,’’ 
the best training we can give, for the salva- 
tion of our little children, our poor, our aged, 
our friendless, our sick, and all the souls 
that need to be taught the way of life. 

What is 


THE HOPEFULNESS OF IT? 


Has the movement come too soon? Do we 
need it? It seems to me we are not wise 
enough today to see into the future, to under- 
stand how greatly we have needed it, how late 
it hascome. Wé6 need so much to penetrate 
into every dark place with the gentle hand 
of a woman’s love, to aid with a woman’s 
faith our brothers in the pulpit, at the sick 
bed, and in the counting-room. Wherever a 
Christian man stands, in country and incity, 
we need so much these trained young Chris- 
tian workers, that one wonders that we 
waited so long tosummon them. When 1 
parted from the greatest historian of our own 
country two years ago—the man who, it 
seems to me, has written the best book about 
us,and understands us even better than we 
have understood ourselves — Mr. Bryce sud- 
denly said, ‘‘ Don’t make a failure of it.” I 
said, ‘* You certainly don’t expect us todo 
that, our great optimistic friend?”’ He only 
added, * Don’t make a failure of it in your city 
government. Don’t go on twenty-five years 
more as you have been going. If you make 
a failure of it in America, you have set us 
Liberals back a hundred years. Don’t make 
a failure.’’ That was before the last New 
York election, before a good many things 
that make Christian men and women sor- 
rowful in these later days. Those of us who 
are old teachers of the children, know that 
the Christian minister was right who kept 
talking about the expulsive power of a new 
affection. It is no use to say “ Don’t”’ to the 
children. In our city streets we have got to 
say, “Come! Do something much more 
charming and interesting than these things 
we do not wish you to do.”” We have got to 
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apply the expulsive power of a new affection. 
Just so our friends on both sides of the sea 
who are frightened for us in the mistakes we 
are making, and are crying, ‘‘ Don’t make a 
tallure of it, for our sakes rather than your 
own,” must have the answer in the lives of 
these young girls. Our church must send 
out both young men and young women who 
can say “ Do,” and “‘Come with us.” That 
is the great hopefulness of it — that where 
so much has got to be done, and done so 
quickly, we see those who are training them- 
selves as soldiers. In daysas dark and un- 
certain as these in which we are standing, it 
seems to mea great light on the horizon, 
that in the school-room, in the hospital, in 
the sick-room, in the home of poverty, in 
the haunts of wickedness and cruelty, our 
young Christian womanhood is going out 
and putting its white light right down be- 
side lives we have mistakenly called “ lost,” 
and lifting them up. We asa nation these 
spring days have undertaken to help another 
nation put her house in order. What about 
ourown? How many of us, with tears in 
our eyes, have asked that question during 
the last three weeks! Shall we take the cup 
of salvation, without trembling, and call 
upon the name of the Lord, in days such as 
these ? 

The hopefulness of the great Methodist 
Episcopal Charch in commissioning her 
daughters as well as her sons, in training 
them for active, aggressive Christian service, 
gives me great joy,and I congratulate you 
on it with all my heart. What shall we ask 
that these classes of young women fit them- 
selves to do in days like these, when we, 
seventy millions and more today, shall be- 
fore their hair is gray be one hundred mill- 
ions; when we shall not rest any more be- 
tween our two seas, but are spreading the 
story of what we believe to be Christian 
freedom thousands of miles beyond the old 
America? What is it we shall ask our Chris- 
tian workers todo? By the mouth of one of 
their own class they have given themselves 
inspiration. And so, this afternoon, one 
feels that at last we are coming toa simple, 
practical, serene realization that we, as a 
Christian nation, are setting before the na- 
tions of the world this year, as the flag that 
flies when our guns are booming across the 
Pacific and the Atlantic, the great fact that 
there is only one life in the world — the 
Divine life; that there is no more “‘ mine and 
thine,” but that we are His; that life is one, 
and the children of the Lord are one; and 
that past the separations of seas, and creeds, 
and nations, the other sheep shall come who 
are not of this fold. { hope that this class 
will train themselves to interpret the beauti- 
fol meaning of the great, glad, permeating 
life of God in the world. It isa great thing 
to have courage — to say that we will appro- 
priate the meaning of those last words of our 
Master: “As my Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you.” The “even so”’ takes a great 
deal of courage. It is much easier to be serv- 
ants than friends; much easier to take orders 
than to originate them; but every child of 
God today in the difficult work we Christians 
have to do in this modern civilization of 
ours, must be original inservice. We must 
remember He called us “ friends’’ because 
He said He told usall His secrets. He had 
not treated us as servants and given us or- 
ders, but He said,‘ I have told youall things 
that My Father hath committed to Me. I 
have taken you into Mycouncils. You must 
be friends. Even as I came, so send I you.”’ 
Original service! Goodness is always orig- 
inal. Young ladies, remember it, and re- 
member that these friends have trained you 
to be leaders and friends — not followers, 
but leaders. 

And what shall the leaders be today in 
this changed condition of things in which 
we have found ourselves, before which the 
church of God stands face to face ?—a per- 
fectly new condition, I venture to say. I 
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believe New England has changed more in 
the last forty years in her conditions than 
France has changed in the last four hundred, 
than China has changed in four thousand. 
The conditions to which I was born are not 
yours, young women. You have another 
world to face. I was born into the village 
land. Do you remember that in 1840 there 
were only nine per cent. of all the people in 
the United States that lived in cities of eight 
thousand inhabitants and over? We were 
a village community, as far as we were a 
community at all, between the two great 
oceans. Today a third of us all in the nation 
are living in cities, and one of our great 
landscape artists is right when he says the 
work of the next hundred years will be done 
in cities. It is cheaper, it is easier — but oh! 
the waste of life in the cities. A friend of 
mine and I had an experience this winter in 
Boston which illustrates this. I suppose 
that all would-be philanthropists have such 
set-backs now and then, to make them 
humble. We felt one day that we had done 
a good week’s work. When we came home, 
we said, “‘ Now, that is done. There is one 
thing that will last.”” There was a poor 
little white- faced widow in a wretched cellar, 
here in Boston. Her husband had been 
brought home dead from a railroad accident 
last fall. There were six babies, nothing 
more, about her skirts. The last crust had 
come. We found a saint on a farm about 
thirty miles from the city, who said, ‘“‘ My 
children are all in their graves. There is 
toom for them all.” Now, you can imagine 
our satisfaction when at last we saw the 
white-faced little woman and the babies in 
arms and about the skirts all safely on the 
great farm, with this good mother to wel- 
come them. And as we saw them among the 
pigs and chickens, we could already see the 
color coming into their faces, and we said, 
“There is a whole family saved.’”’ The con- 
tent with which we came back to the city! 
And imagine our dismay when, two weeks 
later, the little widow had fied, with all her 
flock. It took a long time to find her, be- 
cause we discovered her at last just in the 
one place where you would imagine she 
would never have appeared again — in the 
same dark, wet cellar, without acrust. And 
1 was such a bad philanthropist that I was 
indignant with her. I said, ‘“‘ What can you 
mean? [You see; [ am giving you a lesson 
of how not to do things.} Why have you 
done such athing? What have you come 
back to this cellar for? Why didn’t you 
stay inthe country ? Were they not good to 
you?” ‘ Yes, they were angels.” ‘ Didn’t 
the children have enough to eat?” “ Yes, 
they liked it very much.”’ Well, at last she 
took her apron down from her eyes, and 
standing up against my indignation, when 
she had no more excuses or explanations to 
offer, she simply settled upon this: “ You 
meant me well, I know. You meant me 
kindly; and I am very grateful for it; but 
just the same [ have come back to the city, 
and I am going to stay, because I always did 
like peoples better than stumps !” 

There is the secret of it. Now, I tell you 
this because I want to make a suggestion. I 
ask you to goout into this complicated, diffi- 
cult, desperate problem of saving our city life; 
1 ask you to go with a great sense of the one 
rich, Divine life that is in the world, of 
which we are all a part; and if you can keep 
that in your eyes all the time, you will have 
the second great gift. I want to ask, also, 
that you will go with permanent cheerful- 
ness, because I have become used, | am sorry 
to say, the last few years, to sad philanthro- 
pists, who carry a look of gloom about them. 
It is often physical weariness; it is often 
disheartenment. Last year 1 saw a great 
English philanthropist, a noble Christian 
who is giving his life to the service of the 
poor in London. He was one of the saddest 
and tiredest looking men I ever knew — he 
carried a haunted look in his eyes; and one 
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day 1 ventured toask him about it, and to 
say it seemed to mea very serious thing for 
a philanthropist and a Christian philantbro- 
pist, to be sosad. And he said: “‘ Madam, if 
you had lived among the sights [ have lived 
among the last eighteen years, you would 
never smile again.’’ Quite likely, for { have 
seen sights in London which took the smile 
out of my heart fora long time afterward. 
But I have only this to say: lf you are to do 
the gracious and beautiful work to which 
you have set your young lives, there must be 
no sights in al] God’s earth so sad that you 
cannot smile, and smile inthe faces of little 
children, and smile in the faces of sick 
mothers, even the day after. Why? Be- 
cause, not otherwise, believe me, can you do 
the beautiful, splendid work to which you 
bave set your lives. You must keep cheer- 
ful, You must believe, with Aurora Leigh, 
that you are still young and strong, and sure 
of God. Morning after morning, no matter 
out of what tragedy you went to sleep, you 
must be able to say, “‘ God’s in His heaven, 
all’a well with the world,’’ if you want to 
do His work. So I commend to you that you 


KEEP YOURSELVES GLAD, 


that you believe in Him so much, whom you 
serve and whose you are, that in the midst of 
the sorest and saddest things in life you keep 
a smile in your heart, to shine through the 
tears in your eyes. If youcan dothis, you will 
be strong and of good courage, and in confi- 
dence will be your strength. ‘“‘In quietness 
and in confidence’? you will keep your 
strength. This is what we are asking for 
you all, that you should go ao gladly, so 
cheerfully, on your way, that your lives shall 
be kept beautiful. You will find many dis- 
couraging things. Let me remind you of 
what,along time ago, when I was a senior 
in college, my great Christian college presi- 
dent said to me,and I pass his message on 
to you. A group of twelve women in a class 
of one hundred and fifty men in those days! 
We were lamenting that we must go out of 
the Association Halls into a world that 
would not be one of enthusiasm and good 
comradeship and faith in each other, and our 
president said: ‘If this university has done 
what it meant to do for you Christian stu- 
dents, you will not need to goto find your 
atmosphere. You jill make your own at- 
mosphere.”’ I beg you to keep your years 
beautiful, to make your own atmosphere 
pure and sweet and glad and strong, so that 
out of this Training Schoo! shali go each 
year a group of girls and women whose very 
presence, walking down the streets on a 
cloudy day, brings sunshine; who will illus- 
trate what Mr. Brooks once said to me, as we 
got out of a Back Bay horse-car, in the days 
of horse-cars in Boston: “1 don’t know 
whether you notice it or not, but I can tell 
whether a woman is a Ubristian or not in 
Boston when I see her get in and out of a 
horse-car.”’ Perfectly right. I think one of 
the missions of this Training School will be 
to Christianize the worn expressions of the 
people of this city in electric cars. Let us 
put smiles in place of worn faces; let us put 
gladness where now there are frowns; let us 
make here, up and down our streets, an at- 
mosphere of a glad, strong, serene, Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood, that is not 
afraid, that is not worried; and let us give 
up, as your leader has said, all these harrow- 
ing things that keep us back from our great 
inheritance. Thank God! you are going out 
toteach us howto get this inheritance for 
our children. Every boy and girl born into 
this Christian civilization ought to have to- 
day beautiful health, wide interests, great 
love of beauty, and love and affection for the 
splendid, mysterious world of nature into 
which our Father has put us. Teach us 
how, in our bungling and our striving, 
to give our children,and therefore all our 
next generation, health, beauty, books, 
and nature,and all the splendid gifts our 
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Father has put into our hands. Out of your 
wide, sound training, with your larger inter- 
ests, with your consecration, you will go 
among the children of the poor and the sick, 
and toall who meet yoa you will bring in- 
carnate the message of Him who said that 
He came “ not to be ministered unto, bat to 
minister,and to give His life a ransom for 
many;” and again when they asked Him 
why He came, He said “ that we might have 
life, and that we might bave it more abun- 
dantly.”” He was so much alive that if a sick 
woman but touched the hem of His garment 
among the throng, she was healed. He was 
60 much alive that if His fingers but touched 
the eyes that were blind, they saw. He was 
so much alive that if His thrilling voice but 
said ‘* Peace’ to the wild waves, the waves 
were still. The wonder is not that once ina 
while the blind ones about Him saw Him 
transfigured, but that they ever saw Him any 
other way. And we ask for you that you may 
have so much life that all your lives may be 
songs; that your eyes may always have a 
smile in them; that your faces may always 
be shining; and that your feet on the streets 
of Boston may bring “ good tidings of 
peace! ”’ 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


PLAYING CAMEL 
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66 AY we, papa? We can just’s 
well’s not, for we’ve nothing 
else to do, Jack and I.”’ 

** T don’t know, children,’ replied Mr. 
Evans. ‘ Gypsy is feeling pretty frisky 
this morning. You know he hasn’t been 
used since day before yesterday, and 
that’s a long vacation for any horse, and 
much more for a spirited colt.” 

‘** But we’ve done it lots and lots of 
times! We're not afraid, are we, Jack?”’ 
asked Mary, turning to her brother. 

**? Fraid! Oourse not! We can man- 
age any horse going,’’ laughed Jack, 
who exhibited a good deal of boastful 
courage for a boy of eleven. 

** Well, just as your mother says. Do 
you deem it safe for the children to take 
Gypsy over to the side-hill pasture this 
morning, wife ? ”’ 

** Oh, I think so,”’ replied Mrs. Evans, 
‘*if they’ll be careful. They’ve ridden 
him so many times, and have never had 
an accident.”’ 

Mr. Evans went to the stable and 
brought out the shining black colt, and 
led him up to the shady veranda, for the 
children to mount. 

* You may get on first, Mary, and let 
Jack ride behind. I think, of the two, 
you’re the better horseman.”’ 

‘“*T call that a compliment for you,” 
laughed Jack, ‘‘ though hardly one for 
me, but I’m glad ’tis that way.” 

With a steady gait the horse started up 
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Mary. ‘‘ We’ll make b’lieve the road to 
the pasture’s a really-and-truly desert, 
that Gypsy’s a camel, and you and Gypsy 
and I are the caravan. All we need’s an 
umbrella.”’ 

‘That's easy enough,” said Jack, 
quickly. ‘* When the minister was over 
here last week he left his gold-headed 
one, and it’s in the hall now. You drive 
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detected a quiver in the little fellow’s 
voice. 

** Never mind, children,” reassured the 
good man, after he had examined what 
remained of his once choice unbrella. 
“The ribs and handle are fortunately 
unbroken, and ‘twill be an easy matter 
to have it re-covered.” 

‘* May we pay for its being done ? ”’ in- 


up to the wall so I can get on again, and gquired Mary,visibly brightening. ‘‘ We’ll 


Pll skip down and get it.” 

“* But, Jack,” said Mary, anxiously, 
‘*T’m afraid we ought not. S’pose any- 
thing should happen to it.” 

** Nonsense! Ill risk it!” 

With many misgivings Mary let Jack 
have his way, though, all the while, the 
little voice within cautioned, ‘‘ Don’t.” 

After Jack had remounted, and Gypsy 
had started off at a lively pace, Mary 
said, “Pat up the umbrella, for the 
desert sun is scorching. I b’lieve, 
though, I see an oasis in the’’ — 

Mary didn’t finish her sentence, for 
the spreading of the umbrella on the 
horse’s back was a strangely new sensa- 
tion to him. He gave a snort and 
plunge, then started on a mad gallop 
along the road. 

** Whoa! whoa!” called both children 
atonce. But the horse only bounded on 
with redoubled energy. 

**Hold on to me and don’t drop the 
umbrella !’’ cried Mary, while she fran- 
tically clung to the horse’s neck. 

’Twas no use! The horse was going at 
such a speed they couldn’t hang on long. 
In a moment a plunge sideways threw 
Jack into the gutter, and as he fell he 
dropped the dainty umbrella, through 
whose delicate fabric the horse frantic 
ally plunged both hind feet. As he 
bounded back into the road again, Mary 
went over his side, and was left sitting 
bolt upright in the middle of tne road. 
The soft bed of sand, where she happened 
to fall, saved her from receiving a single 
bruise. 

Gypsy dashed along the road, and 
when he reached the pasture, gave a 
leap over the bars, throwing off his bridle 
as he did so. 

As soon as Mary found that Jack was 
not injured, she picked up the broken 
umbrella. 

‘* What shall we do?” asked Jack, in 
great distress. ‘‘ It’s just ruined!” 

‘* Tt was euch a lovely one, too! ”’ said 
Mary, ruefully. ‘‘We ought to have 
known better than to have taken it. 
The minister’ll do something just awful 
to us — perhaps he won’t let us go to 
Sunday-school any more!”’ 

At that moment Jack caught Mary’s | 
arm. ‘See! There’s the minister him- | 
self coming now. Mary, let’s hide!” | 

Bat ’twas too late, the minister had | 
already seen them. 





pick berries or anything, and we each 
have already a dollar for the excursion, 
but— but we’d rather pay for the um- 
brella than — than go.” 

The minister readily agreed to Mary’s 
proposal. ‘*’Twill be the best way,’ he 
thought to himeelf. 

**There!”’ exclaimed Jack, when the 
last cent had been paid, and he was the 
proud possessor of the umbrella- maker’s 
receipt. “I’ve learned to regard other 
people’s property. Mary knew how to 
before, and if it hadn’t been for me, she 
never would have been in such a 
scrape.”’ 

“Bat who suggested the caravan?’’ 
asked Mary, softly. “If you look into 
the matter, you’ll find a girl was at the 
bottom of it, and I’m sure she, too, has 
learned a lesson.”’ 
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the hill towards the pasture lot, and Mr. 
Evans went away to his work. 

‘ When they reached the top of the hill, 
Mary called, ‘‘ Whea!’’ bringing the 
horse to a sudden stop. 

** What is it?” asked Jack, quickly, 
as he lurched forward egainst his sister’s 
back. 


**Good morning, children,’’ he called | 
pleasantly as he drove up. ‘Hop in! 
I was just going to your house for — | 
why, that umbrella looks exactly like | 
the one I left at your house. I thought | 
there wasn’t another like it in the coun- | 
try. Mine was one I had made to order | 
when I was in France last year.’’ 





Harsh, irritating laxativestax ; 


it. Tarrant’s Seltzer is a de- 
licious, foaming draught that 


“T’ve got an idea—a dandy!” ex- 
claimed Mary, mysteriously. ‘ Let’s 
play camel!” 

** Play camel! But how do you do it? 
I’ve never played it!’’ 

*“ Just’s easy’s can be,’”? explained 


**This— this is yours. We — we took 
it to play caravan with,’ confessed 
Mary, brokenly. 

“* We — didn’t — mean — to — break — 
it. Indeed we didn’t!’ broke in Jack, 
trying to be brave, though the minister 
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The Deaconess Department 


HE program for the National Deaconess 
mae Assembly, which meets, Aug. 6-8, at 
Acton, Ind., will soon be arranged, and will 
be an inspiring one. All friends of the Dea- 
coness Movement are cordially invited to be 
present. 

Our Question Box 


8. What did Bishop Newman mean, in his address 
to the deaconesses at the New England Conference, 
when he said something about their “ leaving the 
world ’ for this work? I thought deaconesses were 
not required to“ leave the world and take a life 
vow.” 

The Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church expressly says they are not required 
to take any vow, and are at liberty to leave 
the work at any time. We euppose the Bish- 
op meant ‘“* leave the world ” in the sense of 
“relinquishing all other pursuits,” as the 
Discipline says, and while not in any sense 
secluded from the world, but rather taking a 
deep interest in all that is going on, yet car- 
ing only in the way of using every oppor- 
tunity and means for the carrying out of 
what is now her sole purpose — that of help- 
ing others in every possible way to come to 
Christ or become more firmly established in 
Him, The deaconess cannot afford to ignore 
anything that will belp her in this, neither 
can she afford to spend her time and thought 
upon anything which does not aid her in 
this. 

Our Qaestion Box invites inquiry or com- 
ment from those engaged in the work as well 
as from those who are looking toward it 
either for themselves or fora friend. Inter- 
change of thought and experience is always 
helpfal when given, as this would surely be, 
tor the purpose of aiding others in the intel- 
ligent understanding of any department of 
the Lord’s work. 





Deaconess Work in Boston 


691-693 Massachusetts Avenue 


The annual Corporation meeting was well 
attended and marked by a deep interest in 
the work on all lines. The Ninth Annual 
Report will probably be in print during this 
month, and will be sent to all interested 
friends. 

The Training School 


The eighth annual Commencement exer- 
cises of the New England Training School 
connected with the Deaconess Home took 
place in Tremont St. M. E. Church, Boston, 
Wednesday, May 18, at 230p.m. A large 
number of friends responded to the invita- 
tion, and afterward expressed themselves as 
well repaid for coming. Rev. W. T. Perrin, 
Ph. D., as president of the board of man- 
agers, presided. Kev. J. D. Pickles, Ph. D., 
announced hymn 464, which was sung by the 
congregation. Rev. Seth C. Cary read the 
Scriptures, and prayer was offered by Rev. 
John Galbraith, Ph. D. *‘ Sowing and Reap- 
ing ’” was then sweetly sung bythe young- 
est member of the class, followed by the 
class paper, written and finely rendered by 
Miss O. F. Harding. Space will not permit 
its insertion in this iesue, but we promise it 
to our readers in the next Deaconess number 
of Z1Ion’s HERALD. Aclass hymn in har- 
mony with the thoughts in the paper was 
then sung by the students, after which the 
address was inspiringly delivered by Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer. Throughthe kind- 
ness of a stenographic friend and the gener- 
osity of the editor of ZION’s HERALD, we are 
able to give to the many readers who were 
not present the opportunity of reading this 
forcefal address, which will be found on 
page 720 of this issue. 

At the close of Mrs. Palmer’s address the 
president spoke briefly of the aim of the 


Training S:shool, and of the class motto, “On 
unto perfection,” and touchingly referred to 
his predecessor, Dr. Brodbeck, who has been 
translated since the last Commencement. 
Dr. Perrin also explained that the course of 
study is now two years instead of one, so 
that the students were to receive certificates 
for the first year’s course, and would be grad- 
uated next year. Nine young ladies then 
received certificates which were tied with 
the class colors, pink and gray. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Rev. W. R. 
Clark, D. D., after which the students and 
deaconesses received their friends, who 
quickly surrounded them at the altar with 
cordial greetings. 

The beautiful flowers, which were the gift 
ofanumber of friends, were taken to the 
Home for the evening,and next day were 
carried out to cheer many sick rooms. 

In the evening a happy company gathered 
in the Home in response to the following in- 
vitation: ‘“‘ The visiting deaconesses will be 
*‘ At Home’ to their sisters of the Training 
School and Hospital in a reception to be 
given in honor of Miss Florence L. Nichols, 
of the class of ’92, now of Lucknow, India, 
and her friend, Miss A. J. Bennett, of Lynn.”’ 
Miss Nichols gave an exceedingly interest- 
ing talk on India, illustrated with a fine col- 
lection of photographs, after which refresh- 
ments were served. Then followed a little 
social, which ended with singing, “‘ God be 
with you till we meet again,’ a prayer of 
thanksgiving forthe past happy year, and a 
petition that, if may be all the students 
may return to us, to be j»ined by others who 
hope to form the junior class. 


Flower Notes from the Home 


— With two boxes containing ninety- 
two bunches of lovely violets, came the fol- 
lowing note: ‘The violets were picked by 
the members of my Junior League. I hope 
they will give as much pleasure to the recip- 
jents as the girls had in gathering them. 
They have been planning about it for 
weeks.’”’ They came just before dinner, and 
first gave exquisite pleasure to the deacon- 
esses and students in the Home, and to the 
nurses and patients in the Hospital. When 
the deaconesses who afterward took them 
out were questioned as to how the little 
beauties were received, the following state- 
ments told part of the story; but loving, 
sympathetic imagination must “ read be- 
tween the lines” as tothe part that cannot 
be told: — 

“Twenty-three bunches went to two Old 
Ladies’ Homes and were received with ex- 
clamations of delight.” 

Another worker said: ‘‘ I carried one bunch 
to an old gentleman who has been sick, but 
is now able to walk about. He was very 
much pleased with them. The second bunch 
I took to an old soldier who is partly para- 
lyzed, and who can but just walk around the 
room by having some one help him to his 
feet. We have held cottage meetings with 
him, for he is a true Christian and enjoys 
our coming to pray and sing. This Sunday 
we sang, ‘Sweet peace, the gift of God’s 
love.’ As { paased a moment at the close to 





bid him good-bye, he lifted the bouquet of | 


violets I had given him, and smiling said: 
* This is one of God’s gifts, too.’ ”’ 

“Allof mine went to I[talians,” said the 
deaconess who is working with Rev. Mr. 
Conte and his wife at the North End. 


“I carried one bouquet to a little nine- | 


year-old girl who has suffered for a 
month with spinal meningitis. She was too 
ill to talk much, but seemed so pleased, and 
held them in her little trembling hand, a4- 
miring them. When I said, ‘ Jesus sent you 


i 


the beautiful flowers,’ she nodded and smiled 
so sweetly in my face. Another bouquet 
went toa poor woman in the last stages of 
consumption. She said, ‘Oh, violets are my 
favorite flowers. Thank you, thank you!’ 
A girl of seventeen, bedridden for ten years, 
was next visited. She seemed very much 
pleased with the lovely blossoms and 
thanked me repeatedly. Another bunch 
went to my pastor’s little girl, who was sick, 
and who received them with delight, even 
though her life is not so barren of beautiful 
surroundings as are the lives of the others 
to whom I went.” 

—— The following letter came with anotber 
box of tiowers: ** The Mission Band sends you 
these flowers and hopes that they may be of 
comfort to some of your sick and poor chil- 
dren. [{ do not know if you have facilities 
for distributing them this year.”’ 

This is how a deaconess answers the above 
query: ‘‘ If the kind friend who wrote the 
note which accompanied the large box of 
flowers, bad seen the alacrity, delight and 
speed with which they were disposed of, all 
questions ip regard to our ‘ distributing facil- 
ities ’ would have been forever settled in her 
mind. Ino less than two hours alter their 
arrival at the Deaconess Home, violets, lilacs 
and buttercups were blossoming in sick- 
rooms, homes, and hospitals in all parts of the 
city, from the North to the South End. | 
wish the dear children who gathered the 
flowers could have shared with us the pleas- 
ure of distribution. They would surely wish 


to do so again. A portion of the flowers were 
taken to a Home for aged women, some of 
whom are too feeble to leave their rooms. 
Many were the excilamations of delight when 
they saw what we had brought —‘ Oh, I 
have not seen any buttercups for years! ’ 
‘These lilacs remind me of my old home, 
There was a lilac bush in my father’s yard.’ 
One dear old lady said,smiling through her 
tears,as she threw her arms around the dea- 
coaess, ‘God bless you, dear, for the sunshine 
you have brought us this dark day. I shail 
never forget you.’ The deaconess said in her 
giad heart, ‘ And God bless the dear children 
who sent these blossoms, His little messen- 
gers of comfort!’ ” 


Hospital Notes 


—— With the thought of the many suffer- 
ing ones at home who need our Hospital 
ministry, even our loyal thought and prayer 
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for our nation in this time of anxiety does 
not prevent us from praying and working 
for the much-needed enlargement of our 
work, and we firmly believe it will come 
through the blessing of God and the gen- 
erous aid of His people. 

—— Arrangements are being made by a 
consecrated steward of the Lord for the en- 
dowment of one of our Hospital beds, by 
which it will always be supported for the 
care of those unable to pay for the help thus 
received. Further particulars will be given 
hereafter, and we hope other friends will es- 
tablish a like beautiful memorial for some 
dear translated one. 


A GLIMPSE INSIDE, 


“ May I see my wife tonight ?’’ I heard a 
man’s voice ask at the door of the Hospital, 
and a moment after the inquirer was seated 
in the reception room, where I was waiting 
to see a physician or nurse. Possibly my 
face expressed my interest and sympathy, 
for he turned to me and said: ‘‘ Such expe- 
riences as these are hard for a man who loves 
his wife as Ido. I have hardly been able to 
eat or sleep, and 1 couldn’t work. Of course 
1 know how she is cared for, but she has been 
too sick for me to see her, and ail I eould do 
was to inquire. But yesterday the doctor 
said I might see her tonight, and I could 
hardly wait till evening.” Just then the 
nurse came to show him upstairs, and I 
was left alone. But on my way out I passed 
him at the door and said, ‘* You found her 
better, I hope.’”’ ‘‘Oh, yes, indeed,’’ was 
the cheery answer. ‘'I am satisfied she is 
allright now. I can go home contented and 
goto work.’”’ The contrast in face was s0 
marked, the answer so heartily given, that I 
felt 1 had myself received good news, and 
left with a lighter and more thankful heart 
because of another’s blessings received 
through the medium of deaconess work. 





Fall River Deaconess Home 
825 Second Street, Fall River, Mass. 


—— The annual meeting of the Deaconess 
Aid Society was held at the Home the after- 
noon and evening of May 20, with a good 
number present. A social time, with sewing 
and an entertainment, filled the afternoon. 
After a basket lunch the regular business 
meeting was held. The reports showed a 
decided increase in interest and finances over 
last year. The last effort of the season was a 
birthday parity, given at a private home, 
where more than $135 was netted. 


—— With the approach of summer we meet 
those who are planning for a season at the 
seashore or in the quiet of the country. As 
deaconesses we are thinking of the tired 
mothers who must remain in their homes 
through the entire summer, battling with 
the one question — How to obtain food and 
shelter. Last year a summer home was 
opened by a good sister at Plymouth, where 
a company of twelve mothers were taken for 
a week in the Plymouth woods with all that 
nature gave and the hospitality of the Ply- 
mouth Epworth League. This company 
surely forgot for a time that life had a care. 
We have been reminded of this pleasure 
many times as we haves met these women, 
while we know fresh strength enabled them 
to more easily bear the burdens of life. At 
this point we would solicit the entertain- 
ment of some of these mothers, either by in- 
dividuals, Epworth Leagues, or King’s 
Daughters’ circles. Let us realize that by 
taking one of these we may hear the word: 
‘* Inasmuch as ye have done it uato one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 


—— We have been helped in our flower 
work by the Epworth League, mission cir- 
cles, and different individuals, especially by 
donations of Maytiowers from Uape Cod. 
Two weeks ago several of our Leaguers, with 
the deaconess, spent an afternoon gathering 
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violete, and secured a large basketful of the 
beautiful flowers. They were arranged in 
bunches, and the aext afternoon were taken 
to the Hospital and Aged People’s Home. 
On our way the violets brought forth smiles 
and admiration from all we met; and as we 
entered the door of the ward and noted the 
brightening faces of the sick ones as they saw 
the flowers, and heard their words of pleas- 
ure and gratitude as they each received a 
bunch, we felt more than repaid for the time 
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and quite eatis/actory, as an increase wig 
evident both in the iines of work done and 
in the support of the Home and its workers. 


Home Notes 


—— We acknowledge receipt of one dollar 
from “ H,”’ which is to apply on fund for new 
worker. The first of June is here,and we 
trust that within a few weeks we may hear 
from others with subscriptions for this fund. 


—A new worker is expected in our Home 


spent in gathering them. At the Home for @nm about two weeks, and she will immedi- 


Aged People, one of the inmates asked us 
where the flowers were picked. When we 
told her, she said, “I knew it. My own 
home was very near that place, and | always 
know violets that come from there.”’ 


—— In response to a request from a lady 
connected with the Associated Charities of 
the city, a call was made on a sick woman by 
one of the deaconesses. A serious stomach 
trouble had been brought on by the use of 
strong liquors, and the attending physician 
gave little hope of recovery, though death 
might not be imminent. The poor woman, 
troubled and sick in mind as well as body, 
responded at once to the words of sympathy, 
and in the course of the talk that followed 
treely confessed her sin and seemed fully to 
realize how terribly she had failed in her duty 
to her family. Her tirst glass of beer was 
taken to spite her husband, but “I spited 
myself a good deal more; I see it now,’’ she 
said very sadly. She gladly promised that 
the children should go to Sunday-school. 
The home was a poor one, with very little 
furniture, and was in a filthy condition. It 
was one of the many cases where sin is the 
direct cause of distress. The family income 
bad been sufficient for a comfortable sup- 
port, but the drinking habits of both parents 
and the consequent neglect of the children 
kept them in the conditions of extreme pov- 
erty. The daughter who was staying at 
home from work to care for her mother was 
ignorant of the rudiments of housework and 
could scarcely prepare the simplest gruel for 
the sick cne. The visits of the deaconess 
are eagerly welcomed, and while the habits 
of years are hard to overcome,she hopes 
with God’s help to lead them into the better 
way. 

—— The need of deaconess work was made 
peculiarly vivid a short time since by one of 
our deaconesses who, speaking in regard to 
an aged woman becoming an inmate ofa 
certain inetitution, said: “ You know i have 
been her constant friend for three years, 
daring which time I have secured her situa- 
tions witb small compensation, one of wh‘ch | 
she kept for eighteen months. Now she does | 
day’s work, or cares for children. I get coal | 
for her occasionally, and have just interested 
a specialist so that her eyes have been treat. | 
ed, and through the kindness of an oculist | 
have secured glasses for her.””’ When the 
question of the Home was again mentioned, | 
the deaconess said: ‘Oh, she is like many 
others who have lived outside the church 
until late in life. Now Ido not feel that I 
can ask the church to give the sum that is 
nccassary to enter her in an institution.” 
This woman is now, to the best of her abil- 
ity, serving God; and could she not have 
been induced in earlier days to have yielded 
her heart to Him had she had then so faith- 
ful a friend as she has now? 


Providence Deaconess Home 
85 Harrison St., Providence, R. I. | 


On Monday, May 9,at3P.M., the annual 
meeting of the Home was held at Mathew- 
son Street Church. Mr. Frank H. Maynard, 
firet vice-president, was chairman of the | 
meeting. The annual reports of the board of 
managers, treasurer and superintendent were 
given, after which came the election of 
officers for the coming year. The old board 
of managers, with a few changes, was re- 
elected. The reports were very encouraging 





ately begin work in the church to which she 
will be assigned. _We are thankful for even 
one more, for the field is needy, and we 
realize that as more workers come, s0 many 
more lives will be touched and helped and 
brought nearer to the blessed Master. As 
the calls to go here and there come from day 
to day — to visit this sick one, to help some 
one else — and many times we cannot go at 
all, we feel sick at heart, for we know some 
one is losing an opportunity to do good, and 
souls are perishing because there is no one to 
tell them of the Christ who died for them. 
Dear Christian friends, are you giving of 
your abundance as you ought, and doing all 
you can to have “ His kingdom come ?”’ 


—— We are grateful to the Rhode Island 
Bible Society for a gift of one dozen Bibles 
for free distribution. 


—-~- During the warm weather we expect 
and are planning to do quite a little “* fresh 
air’? work — that is, taking children and 
their "mothers to the parks and the country, 
taking invalids to get a breath of sea air, etc. 
Many do not realize how much little children 
suffer in the hot weather in close, hot rooms 
and dirty, stuffy back yards, not knowing 
hardly what it is to see green grass and pluck 
a simple wild flower with their own hands. 
Many a tired, weary woman longs for a 
breath of fresh air and a change of scene. It 
is these unfortunate ones whom we hope to 
give a few pleasant outings this summer. I 
am sure many of our friends will want a 
hand in this, so we ask for contributions to 
our Emergency Fund, that we may have 
money to pay car fare, buy boat tickets, and 
provide lunches — for what is a picnic with- 
out something to eat? Send contributions, 
large and small, to the superintendent of the 
Home. 

—— We have received several letters asking 
if we wish flowers sent to the Home, and on 


what days. We will receive all we can get, 
and they can be sent on any day except 
Saturday. 





Well Known Pastor 
Health, Voice, Appetite and 
Strength Failed—Completely Re- 


stored by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“ My health failed entirely and paralysis 
stared me in the face. My limbs were so 
weak that I could scarcely walk, and 
heart trouble was one of my ailments. I 
had no appetite and suffered with consti- 
pation. My voice failed me in the pulpit, 
and life had become a burden to me. I 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
very soon saw a great improvement. In 
the winter I was attacked by the grip 
which left me in a bad condition. I was 
weak and prostrated. I went back to my 
old friend, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. After 
taking a few bottles I felt like a new man. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla seems to be the thing 
for me, and I find Hood’s Pills the best 
corrector of the liver and stomach.” 
REv. C. 8S. BEAULIEU, Lowellville, Ohio. 
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Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 
$1; six for $5. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Second Quarter Lesson XIl 
SUNDAY, JUNE 19, 1898. 
Marr. 28: 8-20. 

REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
THE RISEN LORD 


1 Preliminary ° 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: / am he that liveth, and was 
jead; and behold J am alive forevermore. — Rey. 1: 18. 

2. DATE: A. D. 30, Sanday morning, April 9. 

8. PLACES: Joseph’s tomb, not far from Calvary; 
an unknown mountain in Galilee. 

4. PARALLEL NARRATIVES: Mark 16: 
Luke 23: 56 to 24: 63; John 20 and 21, 


5. CONNECTION: The rending of the Temple 
veil; the earthquake; the rising of the saints; the 
entombment of Jesus; the sealing of the segulchre; 
the stationing of the watch; the Resurrection. 


6. HOMB READINGS: Monday— Matt. 28: 1-10. 
Tuesday — Matt. 28: 11-20. Wednesaay — John 20: 1-10. 
Thursday — John 20: 11-18. Friday—<Acts 1: 1-9, 
Saturday — 1 Cor. 15: 1-11. Sunday — Rev. 5: 6 14. 


Il Introductory 


The third morning had come, and the 
faithful women, even before the sun had 
risen, made their way to the sepulchre 
to complete the burial of their Lord. 
Their only anxiety was about the stone 
which closed the mouth of the tomb, 
and was too heavy for them to move. 
They found their difficulty more than 
solved when they reached the spot. No 
need of spices or of unguents, for the 
grave no longer held its Victim. As they 
tremblingly entered it, they were awe- 
struck at beholding an angelic sentinel, 
who, seeing their terror and agitation, 
bade them not to fear and announced to 
them that the crucified Jesus whom 
they sought was not there, but was risen. 
He directed them to hasten and tell the 
disciples of a risen Lord, who would 
meet them, as He had promised, in Gali- 
lee. Ina tumult of joy and wonder the 
women “fied ”’ from the tomb to carry 
the strange tidings to the disciples. On 
their way they met Jesus Himself who 
greeted them and confirmed the message 
given by the angels. 

Meantime the Roman guard had made 
their way into the city, and their tale of 
terror had been reported to the chief 
priests. The Sanhedrin was hastily con- 
vened for consultation. But one course 
seemed open to these ‘ unvenerable hie- 
rarchs,” and that was to consummate 
their villainy by resorting to bribery and 
lies. The matter was to be hushed up. 
The soldiers were bought with money to 
utter the base falsehood, in case the 
events of the morning should become 
public, that the disciples stole the body 
of Jesus while they slept; and the priests 
promised to secure them from punish- 
ment if the story came to Pilate’s ears. 
Never did a falsehvod have a more te- 
nacious life. It was whispered about 
among the Jews in Matthew’s time. In 
the second and third centuries it was the 
common and received report, and it has 
been strengthened by centuries of un- 
broken belief among the Jews. 

Very fittingly does Matthew close his 
Gospel with a truly royal portraiture of 
Him whom, on every possible occasion 
in his narrative, he has depicted as 
Christ the King. This final manifesta- 
tion, not merely to the eleven, but, as 


1-20; 
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seems highly probable, to the five hun- 
éred brethren mentioned by Paul, is one 
which cannot be studied without a pro- 
found feeling of exaltation and majesty. 
The unknown mountain top becomes a 
throne scarcely less august than “ the 
great white throne ” of which the reve- 
Jator writes. Emerging in His glorified 
body from the invisible to the palpable 
and real, our Lord’s personality is fully 
as impressive, if not so overwhelming, 
as when John beheld it and fell at His 
feet as dead. Those who recognized 
Him on this occasion, even before He 
approached, acknowledged His kingship 
by an act of worship. It is scarcely to 
be wondered at that “‘ some doubted ”’ 
whether the head crowned with such 
glory could really be the same head 
which they had seen crowned with 
thorns. But when Jesus came near, all 
doubts fled. We are not told all that He 
said — perhaps only the closing words; 
but in these He assumed universal sov- 
ereignty both in heaven and on earth, 
and on this high basis commissioned His 
followers to go to the ends of the earth 
and disciple all nations. He does not 
hesitate to associate Himself inseparably 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, and 
to require that every creature shall pro- 
fees, by baptism, faith in the triune 
Name. For doctrines and practice, His 
commandments are to be taught; and 
for inspiration and courage, He promises 
His perpetual presence: ‘ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.”’ 


8. They — the women —“ Mary Magda- 
lene” and the other Mary, with others — who 
had gone to the tomb in the early morning 
bearing spices and unguents to anoint the 
body of their Lord, and complete the burial 
preparations which had been hastily begun 
by Joseph and Nicodemus. They found to 
their astonishment an open tomb, the keep- 
ers either departed or lying in a swoon of 
fear, and an angel standing sentinel, whose 
countenance was “like lightning,’’ and 
whose raiment was “ white as snow.” He 
assured them that Jesus was risen, invited 
them to see ‘‘ where the Lord lay,’”’ and bade 
them “ go quickly and tell His disciples,” 
and to announce that “‘ He goeth before you 
into Galilee, there shall ye see Him.” De- 
parted quickly.— ‘The tidings were too 
good, too precious, too supremely important, 
to keep. They need the wings of the wind 
for such a message. With fear and great 
joy.— Mark says: “They trembled and 
were amazed.’”’ Their feelings were mingled 
ecstasy and fear — the latter perhaps because 
the message seemed too good to be true. 


9. Jesus met them —confirming the 
messege and dispelling all fear. Says Dr. 
Parker: “ No man can go upon His errands 
without His company. Jesus Christ always 
meets His messengers, or joins them, or over- 
takes them.” All hail—a Greek form of 
salutation. Literally, the word means “ re- 
joice.” These first recorded words of our 
Lord after His resurrection strike the key- 
note of the true Easter anthem. 
by the feet (R. V., ‘*‘ took hold of his feet ’’) 
— in inexpressible reverence and exultation. 
Worshiped him — acknowledged His worth- 
ship by appropriate obeisances. 


10. Be not afraid (R. V. 
the old familiar words in the voice they knew 


Expository 


Held him | 


» * fear not ”’) — | 


80 well. Gotell my brethren. — They had | 


fled when He was apprehended; they had 
shown great cowardice at a time when He 
needed their sympathy; and now as Victor 
over death He 


is about to ascend to the | 
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Father, yet He is “ not ashamed ” to call 
them “ brethren.” Indeed, this is the first 
recorded direct use of the term as applied to 
His own disciples. Go into Galilee.— Not on 
the Temple mount, nor in Jerusalem, will He 
reveal Himself in resurrection glory to the 
great body of His disciples; these “ holy 
plaves ’ had forfeited their claim to sanctity; 
but He will meet them in that province 
where the bulk of His work and teaching 
had been given, and where He had gathered 
most of His followers. 


11-13. When (R. V., “ while ’’) they were 
going, some of the watch (R. \V., “guard ’’) 
came. — It is natural to contrast the two 
parties —the ecstatic women hastening to 
the city with the most momentous tidings 
ever communicated to mortals, and the dazed, 
unnerved soldiers hurrying along in the 
same direction with their tale of apparitions 
and confession of defeat. Showed unto the 
chief priests — told a straightforward story 
of the earthquake, and the heavenly sentinels 
whose presence had smitten them to the 
ground with fear and who had remained be- 
hind at the empty tomb they had unsealed. 
When they were assembled —a formal 
meeting of the Sanhedrin, called not to 
weigh the mesning of thisstartling report 
and ascertain its truthfulness, but to stifle it, 
even at the expense of integrity. Gave large 
money — bribed the soldiers to utter a lie. 
His disciples . . . stole him while we slept. 
— The inconsistency of it! If they were sieep- 
ing, how could they know who stole the 
body ? 


14,15. If this comes to the governor’s 
ears — if Pilate hears of it officially. WHIl 
persuade him — by confirming the lie, or by 
bribing him. And secure you (R. V., “ rid 
you of care’’)—see that no punishment 
comes to you. This saying is commonly re- 
ported. — Matthew, writing twenty or thirty 
years after, states that this falsehood was be- 
lieved by the Jews of hisday. Justin Martyr, 
in the middle of the second century, records 
the currency of the same falsehood. 


16,17. Then the eleven — reduced to the 
* eleven” by the treachery and death of 
Judas. Into a mountain (R. V., “ unto the 
mountain ’’) — the appointed mountain, pos- 
sibly Tabor, probably Kur’n Hattin where 
the Sermon on the Mount was given. They 
worshiped him. — Matthew uses this term 
frequently —twelve times — while neither 
Mark nor Luke uses it more than twice. But 
some doubted.— Who were the ‘‘some,”’ 
and why they “ doubted,” has puzzied the 
commentators. The key to the mystery is, 
quite likely, the phantomlike appearance of 
the revelation when it first burst upon them. 
Says Morison: “He had just alighted in 
glory, or suddenly burst into view, His ap- 
pearance emerging, or, as it were, condensing 
itself from out of the transparency of the 
surrounding atmosphere. The eyes of some 
of the disciples — of Peter perhaps, and John 
and James — at once saw through the glory 
and identified Him. Others felt a gl: aour 
over their eyes, and got bewildered.” 


18. Jesus came and spoke — His approach 
and familiar tones convincing every doubt- 
ing Thomas among them. All power is given 
unto me (R. V., “all authority has been 
given unto me ”’) — words of grandeur and of 
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majesty, befitting Him at whose name every 
knee shall bow, and whose lordship every 
tongue shall confess. They are the words of 
the King, taking possession of His kingdom 
—and such a kingdom! In heaven and in 

R. V., “ on”) earth. — says Schaff: “ The 
primary reference is to His authority as Me- 
filator, extending over all, in heaven and on 
earth, for His church. It was given by the 
Father to Him as the God-man, though as 
the Eternal Word He had such glory before 
the foundation of the world.” 


19. Go ye therefore — because al! author- 
ity and dominion are conferred upon Me. 
Teach (R. V., “ make disciples of ’’) all na- 
tions. — What a magnificent command! 
What a glorious commission! Missionary 
work is not to be discussed, it isa duty. The 
authority of Christ Himself is the supreme 
reason why Christ’s followers should take the 
world for Him. It is insulting to discuss the 
command of a King. Note the different 
method instituted here: The Jewish economy 
was local, stationary; the nations must come 
to Jerusalem for light. The new dispensation 
is aggressive; its essential principle is going 
forth, and its purpose will not be accom- 
plished until‘ earth’s remotest nation shall 
learn Messiah’s sway.’’ Baptizing them — as 
the initial rite of discipling them. Baptism is, 
then, a permanent ordinance aad sacrament. 
In (R. V., “ into”) the name — not “ the 
names.”’ The‘ name ” represents the Triune 
Being, in this case. 


20. Teaching them to observe all things 
commanded you. — Our Lord here puts 
Himself in the centre of all humanity. 
To the circle of the apostles immediately 
around Him He gives the precepts — “ the 
words of eternal life.”’ It is made their duty 
both to obey and communicate those pre- 
cepts to outer circles, and this communication 
is to go on to theend of time, till the Gos- 
pel is preached to every creature. Note, that 
the end of the teaching was observance, or 
obedience; and not an eclectic obedience, for 
‘all things” which have been commanded 
are to be observed. “If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye dothem.”’ Note, too, that 
no precepts but those of Christ are included 
in this commission. His teachings, the germs 
of many of which are found in the Old Testa- 
ment, constitute the equipment of the winu- 
ner of souls. Lo, I am with you. — No 
merely human being could make such a 
promise. Onlya Divine being can be omni- 
present, and abiding, invisible yet real, con- 
scious to every believing heart. ‘‘ Present as 
God to help, present as man to sympathize, 
present in My whole person, present spirit- 
ually, yet most really and truly ” (Schaff). 
Alway — ‘‘ that is, all days, every day. I will 
be with you on Sabbath days, on week days, 
fair days and foul days, winter days and sum- 
mer days. There is no day, no hour of the 
day, in which our Lord Jesus is not present 
with His churches and His ministers; if there 
were, that day, that hour, they were undone. 
The God of Israel, the Saviour, is sometimes 
a God that hideth Himself (Isa. 45: 15), but 
never a God that absenteth Himself ’’(M. Hen- 
ry). Unto the end of the world — until the 
consummation of all things, when Christ shall 
come to judge the world and wind up the 
present order or dispensation. ‘* Now Christ 
is with us; then we shall be with Him”’ 
(Schaff). 


IV Illustrative 


1. Atheological student once went to Dr. 
Hodge with his difficulties about the divinity 
of our Lord and Saviour. The doctor listened 
patiently, and then said, “‘ My dear young 
friend, your difficulties are of the head. If I 
should answer them, new ones would suggest 
themselves. The best way to remove them, 
and guard yourselves from future and similar 
troubles, is to have Christ within you. Learn 
His life; learn to trust in Him more; become 
identified with Him; and your doubts as to 
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His divinity will disappear.” The young 
student followed his advice; his doubts fled ; 
and, on a subsequent death-bed, he bore his 
testimony to the divinity of our blessed Lord. 


2. He does not send us out alone; He di- 
vides the burden; He shares the peril; He in- 
spires our courage; He is a present Captain, 
always in the thickest of the fight, and 
always so near that a whisper may reach Him, 
or a glance of weariness or doubt bring from 
Ais radiant face a shining that shall be as 
the dawning of a new day. Do we realize 
a present Christ? Have we that acuteness 
and largeness of faith which can feel the Son 
of God at our very side? Do we see Him in 
the breaking of the family bread, do we hear 
Him in the movements of the events of the 
day that is passing over us, do we catch 
glimpses of Him in many a strange provi- 
dence, and are we quite sure by the happy 
realizations of spiritual affection, that He is 
within the reach, yea, within the beating of 
our hearts ? If not, we have lost the original 
inspiration, we are repeating a lesson, not de- 
livering a message (Dr. J. Parker). 


N. E. Deaconess Home and Training 
School 


T is encouraging to find that many are 
anxiously watching our progress in 
securing contributions for land for our new 
Hospital. Since we last reported we have 


received $20 from one friend, $5 from another, | 


and $1 from Mrs. M. A. Brever. It is hoped 


we shall have a tidal wave of donstion some | 
of these spring days, which will enable us to 


carry out our cherished plan. Let each one 
who reads this help to bring it about. 
Mrs. J. W. CUSHING, Treas., 
1577 Beacon S8t., Brookline. 


Wecommend to a small minority in our | 


church who seem to spend much of their en- 


ergy in demanding that our Methodism be | 


made more liberal and elastic, these judicious 
opinions in the editorial columns of the 
Wesleyan, of Halifax, N. 38.: ‘“* We hear 
sometimes of the ‘ elasticity’ of Methodism. 
Yes, it is elastic — elastic enough to take in 
all that is true and pure and lovely and of 
good report in the nineteenth century, and 
the twentieth. lt is elastic enough to be the 
* guide, philosopher and friend’ of men of 
all temperaments, shades of intellect, and 
peculiarities of environment. No doubt of 
that. It is as elasticas the New Testament, 
but no more so; and any rash essay to stretch 
it so as to ‘ cover’ what the New Testament 
of Jesus Christ is too narrow for, will stretch 
it to breaking point.” 





Just as Good as Europe 


Americans love America — that cannot be ques- 


tioned; but they do like to get out of it when they | 


go on their vacations. That’s the reason so many 
Americans go to Europe every summer. But go- 
ing to Europe takes time and money, and a good 
many people have discovered that they can go 
abroad without going to Europe at all, and with- | 
out spending nearly as much time and money as 
it takes to cross the ocean. The last four years 
the Yarmouth boats, which leave four times a 
week from Lewis Wharf, Boston, and sail to Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, have been crowded with 
American tourists, who find Nova Scotia a very 
good substitute for the Continent. It is a de- 
lightful summer country, full of historic interest, 
perfect in climate, and wonderfully fine in its 
scenery. And it is a famous country, too, for 
bicycling, boating and fishing. A Boston news- 
paper man who spent his last year's vacation in 
Nova Scotia has written a very interesting little 
book called “‘ Beautiful Nova Scotia,” and the 
Yarmouth Steamship Company has just pub- 
lished it with fifty illustrations and in handsome 
binding. The Company’s agent, Mr. H. F. Ham- 
mond, Lewis Wharf, Boston, will send the book 
to any address on receipt of ten cents for post- 
age. It can be obtained free at the office of the 
Company. 
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| BAY VIEW HOUSE 


Ferry Beach, Saco, Ile. 


It is only ten-minutes ride from Old 
Orchard by the Orchard Beach Railroad, 
| which connects with every train on the 
| Boston & Maine railroad. A porter will 
| be at Old Orchard on the arrival of ev- 
ery train to meet all parties en route for 
the Bay View, to look after baggage and 
relieve patrons of all trouble. Check all 
baggage to Old Orchard. The proprie- 
tors take pleasure in assuring their old 
friends and patrons of their apprecia- 
tion of favors during the last fifteen years, 
and trust by giving personal attention 
to the comfort of their guests, to re- 
ceive their patronage in future, and also 
the approbation of all new patrons. 

E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietors and Owners. 
Address, until June 26, Saco, ME. 
After June 26, Bay View, ME. 
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THE «CHURGH CONGRESS ”’ OF 
THE SOUTH 


REV. C, W. BARNES, D. D. 


HE writer has just made his first 
f visit to the South, and is, therefore, 
able to solve the “‘ race problem.” Many 
questions, very perplexing to the resi- 
dents of a country, yield like magic be- 
fore the intuition of a traveier. 
the steamer deck and in the hotels, the 
problems of missions are solved every 
few days. As they would say in Boston, 
the globe-trotter has an illuminating 
subjectivity. Tourist agencies have not 
yet reached their highest service — they 
should be utilized as reform bureaus. It 
is not strange, therefore, that in my 
maiden journey I solved the riddle of the 
Black Sphinx of the South. As no en- 
terprising paper has shown proper inter- 
est in the matter, I may be pardoned for 
not speaking of the secret at present. 
However, the story of the journey may 
be given to the world. To begin with, 
there was royal good fellowship. Dr. 
J. W. Hamilton, Dr. D. H. Moore, D. D. 
Thompson of the Northwestern — that 
genial layman who carries more theol- 
ogy in front of his name than many di- 
vines do after theirs — and the writer 
constituted the company. At Chatta- 
nooga Dr. Westhafer and one of his royal 
laymen showed the party special court- 
esies. The trip to Ohickamauga will 
long be remembered. As we entered 
that historic region, Dr. Moore com- 
manded us to uncover, and with uplifted 
hand the soldier editor prayed: ‘ Al- 
mighty God, be with our Navy at this 
hour wherever it may be, for Christ’s 
sake. Amen.’’ The next moment Thomp- 
son had his pencil out, jotting down the 
words for the Northwestern. That is the 


Upon, 
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League meeting. Bishop Ninde was 
leader of the hosts, and Dr. Schell, Sec- 
retary Penn and Dr. Berry ( Dewey, 
Schley and Sampson) bombarded the 
towao. As usual, not a single American 








REV. WILBUR P. THIRKIELD, D. D. 
President of Gammon Theological Seminary. 


was injured, and the victory was com- 
plete. It was no wonder that the capit- 
ulation of the great tabernacle audience 
was without reserve when we read this 
list of participants — the Epworth 
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Hagood, M. D., Covington, Ky., Dr. J. 
Will Jackson, St. Louis, Mo., Rev. W. E. 
Mask, Winona, Miss., Dr. 0. B. Wilson, 
Nashville, Tenn., Prof. H. B. Pemberton, 
Marshall, Texas, Prof. J. P. Morris, 
Greensboro, N.O., Rev. 
8S. A. Peeler, Macon, 
Ga., Rev. ©. A. Tind- 
lay, Wilmington, Del., 
Rev. R. J. Buckner, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Rev. B. M. Hubbard, 
Napoleonville, La., Dr. 
J. B. L. Williams, St. 
Augustine, Fla., Rev. 
O. R. Brown, Spartan- 
burg, 8. O., Prof. A. W. 
McKinney, Hunteville, 
Ala., Mrs. Mary Chis- 
holm Foster, Holly 
Springs, Miss., Mrs. 
Mary O. Hardinz, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Mrs. J. W. 
E. Bowen, Atlanta, Ga., 
Miss Marie Ida Laws, 
Wilmington, Del., Mr. 
L. J. Price, Atlanta, 
Ga., Prof. J. Rosemand 
Johnson, Jacksonville, 
Fla., Mrs. 0, K. Wright, 
Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Lewis 
W. Woods, Atlanta, 
Ga., Rev. Frank Gary, 
Galveston, Texas, Rev. 
B. H. 8. Ferguson, Oo- 
lumbus, Miss., Rev. 
M. M. Alston, Rome, 
Ga., Dr. W. W. Foster, 
Holly Springs, Miss., Rev. O. 0. Scott, 
Camden, 8.©0. A fine souvenir program 
was prepared by Secretary Penn, and 
the work under his charge, already well 
in hand, received a powerful impulse 
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way Thompson has — nothing escapes 
him. 

When we arrived in Atlanta we found 
that the Gammonites and the whole 
Methodist community were riding the 
‘“‘after waves”? of a great Epworth 


League Flying Squadron: Bishop Ninde, 
Editor Berry, Vice-president John A. 
Patten, Secretary Schell, Rev. E. B. 
Burroughs, Darlington, 8. C., Rev.I. E. 
Lowery, Spartanburg, 8. O., Rev. Daniel 
W. Shaw, Charleston, W. Va., Dr. L. M. 


from the Epworth League Day. 
Saturday was devoted to Africa, with 
addresses by Dr. Scott of the Southwest- 
ern, Prof. Bowen, President Melden of 
Olark University, Prof. Crogman, Dr. 
Mason and Dr. J. W. Hamilton of the 
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Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educa- 
tion Society, and Bishop Hartzell. 
Sabbath was devoted to the bacca- 
laureate and Stewart Foundation. The 
love-feast, characterized by deep but 
quiet religious feeling, was a sacred 
hour, a fitting prelude to the baccalaure- 
ate sermon by Bishop Ninde. In the 
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Inflaence of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society.” 

Tuesday was devoted to ‘‘ The Church 
and Ministry.”’ It will not be possible 
to specialize as to this day’s feast. The 
same is true of Wednesday, which was 
devoted to “‘The Seminary and Its 
Alumni.” ‘The History of Gammon 





A VIEW IN THE 


afternoon, a great audience of three 
thousand or more heard Bishop Hart- 
zell’s masterly presentation of the con- 
dition and needs of Africa. Hon. W. J. 
Northen, ex-governor of Georgia, pre- 
sided, and introduced the Bishop in a 
most appropriate and eloquent address. 
In the evening Loyd Street Church was 
crowded to the doors, in the anniversary 
of the Stewart Missionary Foundation. 
As is well understood, the prize orations 
and hymns have for their theme some 
phase of America’s missionary duty 
toward Africa. Beside stimulating liter- 
ary and oratorical culture, there is thus 
given a deep interest in the welfare of 
the Dark Continent. The hymns are 
sung in the service. Here are two 
verses from the hymn of Mr John Lovell, 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C.: — 
OUR FATHERS’ NATIVE LAND 
Tune, *‘ Lenox.” 
O hear the voices sound 
Throughout our land today; 
From churches all around 
These words they seem to say: 
“ Arise! go forth! thou Christian band, 
To save our fathers’ native land.” 


Arise with mighty zsal, 
The gospel trumpet take; 
Cry loud on ev’ry field: 
“Soldiers of Christ, awake! ”’ 
And let us form a valiant band, 
To save our fathers’ native land. 


Monday was devoted to Sociology and 
Moral Reform. The two lectures of 
D. D. Thompson upon “The Religious 
Aspects of the Labor Movement” and 
‘* John Wesley as a Social Reformer”’ 
elicited great interests The Atlanta Con- 
stitution noted both addresses by liberal 
extracts. One of the inspiring facts of 
the whole occasion was the space de- 
voted to the proceedings by the daily 
press. Two other notable addresses 
were those by Rev. W. W. Lucas, of 
Boston, who spoke on ‘*Orime among 
Negroes and its Remedy,’’ and that of 
Mrs. Pezavia O’Connell; of Philadelphia, 
a graduate of Clark University, who 
gave a very effective paper upon ‘The 
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Theological Seminary,” by Prof. E. L 
Parks, D. D., was a paper of great his- 
toric value and literary beauty. Iis 
subject and the manner of its treatment 
will give it a permanent place in the 
history of the church. A few of its 
mapy interesting facts are subjoined: 
The enrollment in Gammon Theological 
Seminary from 1890 to 1897 has been (by 
year) 75, 79, 72, 66, 80, 84, 93,86. The 
enrollment this year is 80. The total 
attendance since the beginning has been 
456 different ministers and candidates 
for the ministry. Twenty-one States 
and two foreign countries (Africa being 
one) are represented. The roll of the 
alumni for 1890 to 1898 has been 7, 11, 
9, 9, 6, 10, 16, 10,10 The total list of 
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graduates from the beginning now num- 
bers 112. Reports from 76 of the 102 
graduates (prior to the present year) 
show that in these years the alumni of 
Gammon have served 24,235 pastoral 
charges and 21 presiding elderships. 
They have gathered into the church 18,- 
489 members; they have had pastoral 
care of 67,043 parishioners and of 39,454 
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Sunday-school scholars. They have or- 
ganized 179 Sunday-schools with a mem- 
bership of 6,456, and 215 Epworth 
Leagues with a membership of 8,512. 
They have built 108 churches at a cost of 
$82,877; 39 parsonages averaging $435; 
and improved 169 churches at an ex- 
penditure of $63,189. The alumni have 
raised a grand total for all church and 
benevolent purposes of $466,964. Thus 
they have already brought into the 
church almost the full equivalent of all 
that has been invested, even in perpetu- 
ity, in the institution. The average aal- 
ary is $515. Sach is the statistical sum- 
ming up for the fifteenth anniversary. 
In spiritual and moral realities these 
men are the founders of an empire; and 
their instractors are benefactors of a 
race, 

The range of the program was as sug- 
gestive as it was comprehensive. In 
this respect it reminded the writer of the 
Pittsburg Church Oongress. It brought 
together the leading minds of the Negro 
race. These young ministers — over 50 
alumni and more than 200 other Negro 
preachers — heard the words of the men 
of color who are aiready recognized as 
leaders of their race. They heard Prof. 
W. H. Crogman, LL. D., who years ago, 
by special invitation, spoke twice in 
Henry Ward Beecher’s pulpit and held 
the attention of the National Teachers’ 
Association by his masterly paper, and 
who has been for many years the pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek literature in 
Clark University. They heard Prof. 
W. E. B. Da Bois, Ph. D., of the Atlanta 
University, whose recent publications 
have given him wide fame as a specialist 
in his department of instruction. They 
heard Prof. J.W. E Bowen, Ph. D., D. D., 
who had the largest vote for Bishop ever 
given a man of his race by the Methodist 
Episcopal Ohurch. They heard Dr. 
Scott, editor of the Southwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, and Dr. M. ©. B. Mason, 
one of the secretaries of the Freedmen’s 
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Aid and Southern Education Society. 
Two colored Bishops graced the program 
— Bishop Gaines of Atlanta, and Bishop 
Clinton of Charlotte, N. C.|jThey heard 
Principal Booker T. Washington of the 
Tuskegee Institute, agjname known 
throughout the nation ; and last, but not 
least in this inspirational contact, they 
spent one never-to-be-forgotten even- 
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ing with Paul Laurence Danbar, the 
Negro poet. It was thrilling to witness 
the round after round of applause which 
greeted him. It was more than a tribute 
to genius — it was the throbbing of the 
heart of a whole race, which gave the 
modest, unassuming, young black man 
his ovation as he stepped upon the 
rostrum of Chrisman Hali. 

The fifteenth anniversary has marked 
an epoch in the history of Gammon. 
The influence of that festival week 
reached directly to every Southern State 
in the Union — for all were represented 
— and its power was felt from Boston to 
Victoria on the borders of Mexico. 
Gammon enters upon a yet larger life. 

Among the many letters of congratu- 
lation upon these fifteen years of his 
work received by President Thirkield, 
one from Bishop J. H. Vincent reads as 
follows: ‘* After having visited the hall 
at Gammon, after having examined the 
growing library in its modern and hand- 
some bailding, after having spent sev- 
eral Conference weeks with graduates of 
the school who are now pastors and 
presiding elders, after having associated 
with the president and professors of the 
institution, it is dificult for me to speak 
calmly concerning Gammon Theological 
Seminary. It is (dare I say it?) per- 
fectly adapted to the work it proposes to 
do, and it has done a work of which any 


educational institution in the Christian 
world has a right to be proud. Its 
ast is merely initiative. Success to 
ammon.”’ 


It will be pleasant for Dr. Melden’s 
friends in the East to know that his first 
year of the presidency of Olark Univer- 
sity shows the largest enrollment for 


many years. The number is 475. Both 
Dr. and Mrs. Melden are held in high 
esteem. 


Wyoming, Ohio. 


The merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is literally written in blood, 
It is traced in the vital nuid 
Of millions of the human race. 
Its positive medicinal merit 
And curative power is written 
Upon the hearts, and graven upon 
The minds of thousands 
Of people whom it has cured 
And given good health 
When there seemed nothing before 
Them bat darkness and despair. 
It cures all diseases arising 
From or promoted by impure 
Blood by its intrinsic merit as 
The One Trae Blood Purifier. 
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pai rem should own 
one ese elegant Silver-plated 
and beautifully Engraved Souve- 
nir Hom of the WRECKED 
BA ESHIP MAINE, | will 
send one sample, coffee size, with 
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N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 


North Dighton.— A most impressive memorial 
service in honor of the late Rev. George A. Sisson, 
who died, April 12, while pastor of this charge, 
was held Tuesday evening, May 25. The church 
was tastefully decorated by the King’s Daughters 
— a tribute to the late pastor, under whose direc- 
tion they were organized. Rev. Jerome Greer, of 
Dighton, read the Scripture, and Rev. B. F. 
Simon, of Grace Church, Taunton, offered prayer. 
The present pastor, Rev. H. H. Critchlow, pre- 
sided. Afterafew words of personal testimony 
to the character of the deceased, he called upon 
the committee representing the North Dighton 
church. Resolutions adopted by the church, 
recognizing the faithful service of Mr. Sisson and 
expressive of tenderest sympathy with the be- 
reaved family, were read by Mrs. Alice W. Hath- 
erway. The Neighborhood Convention was 
represented by Rev. 8S. K. B. Perkins, of the 
Congregational Church, Raynham. Mr. W. D. 
Richardson, of Taunton, spoke for, and presented 
resolutions from, the Epworth League Union, of 
which the late pastor was a member. Rev. W. A. 
Luce, of First Church, Taunton, read the action 
taken in the Social Union,and also part of a 
paper referring to Mr. Sisson’s death read before 
the Union. Rev. Charles Shank, of Dighton, 
spoke of his relation to Mr. Sisson as a neighbor- 
ing pastor. He was followed by Rev. C. H. Ewer, 
of Providence, his predecessor at North Dighton. 
The next speaker was Rev. 8S. O. Benton, D. D., 
of First Church, Fall River, former presiding 
elder, under whom Mr. Sisson took his first work 
in New England Southern Conference, and by 
whom he was recommended for admission into 
the Annual Conference. Rev. O. E. Johnson, of 
Whitman, a special friend, spoke feelingly of the 
sorrow that entered their homes at about the 
same time; of the anticipated meeting at the 
Annual Conference and the words of mutual 
sympathy they would exchange, when, instead of 
seeing his face, he heard of his death. Rev. 8. E. 
Ellis, of Fairhaven, who twice followed Mr. 
Sisson in pastoral charges, spoke in highest 
terms of his work asa pastor. Rev. T. J. Everett, 
presiding elder of New Bedford District, made a 
very beautiful application of the tributes of the 
speakers. He said: “I think our brother, could 
he speak, would say, ‘While I thank you for all 
the kind words that have been said, there is one 
tribute my heart craves, and this is that what I 
have tried to teach you of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ should be manifest in your lives.’” The 
service throughout was marked by deep feeling 
The expressions were in recognition of the ge- 
nial, manly, Christlike character of Rev. George 
A. Sisson. The music was selected from his 
favorite hymns. Misses Inez and Ethel Chase 
sang aduet. Rev. F. K. Beam, of Berkley, closed 
with prayer and benediction. 


Edgartown.— The summer meeting of the New 
Bedford District Ministerial Association will be 
held with this church, June 27and 28. The pro- 
gram bids fair to be unusually attractive. Itis 
hoped that a large number of pastors will avail 
themselves of the hospitality of Rev. J. Hollings- 
head and his generous people. 

Nantucket.— It was to be expected that after 
Rev. C. A. Lockwood had supplied this church 
for six weeks before Conference his appointment 
would be asked for. The welcome he received 
was most cordial. Un May 8, 1 was received on 
probation. May 15, the League anniversary was 
observed with appropriate exercises. May 22, 
the G. A. R. and kindred organizations attended 
a union service. This old church, seating eight 
hundred, was filled to the very doors. The pastor 
preached the sermon. Many kind things are said 
concerning it by those present. 


Truro. — Rev. A. A. Stockdale, of B. U. School 
of Theology, has been appointed to this charge. 
The parsonage, well ordered, lighted, with sup- 
per table bountifully spread and pantry well 
filled, greeted the pastor and his wife upon ar- 
rival. All that need be said has been expressed 
in a single sentence: “He is Bro. Wilkinson’s 
twin.” 

Plymouth.— On Wednesday evening, May 26, 
Hon. R. 8. Douglass gave a lecture on Bermuda, 
illustrated by the stereopticon, in the Clark 
Chapel. Rev. E F. Clark is pastor. 

Fall River, Quarry St.— The Epworth League 
have a commendable custom of remembering the 
aged, the needy and “shut-ins” by hanging 
beautiful May-baskets. The affair was well car- 
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ried out this year. The recipients were delight- 
ed, andthe young people blessed according to 
the Scripture promise. Rey. H. A. Ridgway is 
the pastor. 

Fall River, First Church.—The ninth anni- 
versary of the Epworth League was observed, 
May 22. The pastor, Dr. 8. O. Benton, preached 
in the morning on * Possibilities for Young Chris- 
tians.”’ A neatly printed program gave the or- 
der, responsive readiug, hymns, etc., of the even- 
ing service. The addresses were by Wm. 8. 
Davis, president, and Mr. J. E. C. Farnham. 

Whitman. — The preaching services are largely 
attended and al] departments of the church have 
entered upon the year with a determination to 
make it the best in their history. Both the con- 
gregation and the people of the town express 
much satisfaction at the return of the pastor, 
Rev. O. E. Johnson, for the fourth year. Exten- 
sive repairs have been made at the parsonage, 
making it one of the prettiest homes on the dis- 
trict. The greater part of the house has been 
papered, painted and re-furnished. The cellar 
has been cemented and a furnace put in. In all 
about #400 has been expended. 


West Dennis. — May 23 was the tenth anniver- 
sary of the marriage of Rev.and Mrs J. T. Dock- 
ing. The generous parishioners took advantage 
of the occasion in combining a pastoral recep- 
tion and wedding anniversary celebration. The 
whole affair was well planned and executed with 
unusual skill and taste. The parsonage, which 
was very beautifully decorated with potted 
plants, etc., was crowded inevery part. Mr. and 
Mrs. Docking were personally presented to each 
one of the large company and received the con- 
gratulations of a very large number from outside 
the parish. A fine musical and literary program 
was rendered. Dainty refreshments were served. 
Every one remembered the significance of the 
tenth anniversary of the wedding day and “tin’”’ 
was plenty. L. 8. 


Providence District 

Providence, Broadway Church. — Rev. C. W. 
Holden, of First Church, Pawtucket, delivered an 
able and entertaining address at the recent in- 


Cure 
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stallation of Epworth League officers. The sub- 
ject was inspired by Tennyson’s beautiful thought 
as suggested by the words, * I follow the gleam.” 
The pastor, Rev. J. O. Randall, by request of 
Principal Blakeslee, of East Greenwich Acad- 
emy, gave anaddress before the studen‘s which 
was much enjoyed. Mr. Randall also addressed 
the young people in Foxboro M. E. Church, 
Wednesday evening, May 25. Mrs. Randall is 
visiting at her former home, Stubenville, Ohio. 
Providence, Wanskuck Church.— The work here 
is ina very encouraging condition. All the in- 
debtedness has been covered by subscriptions 
and the major part has already been paid. The 
pastor, Rev. Robert Clark,{gave a lecture in the 
church, May 25,in aid of certain incidentals not 
provided for. His theme was, “ The Model Wife.” 


Attleboro.— The courage of the people mani- 
fested since the fire is quite remarkable. Only 
two firms have decided to leave town, and this 
will be only a temporary loss, for one of them ex- 
pects to return just as soon as a place can be se- 
cured. There will be some loss to the churches, 
and ours of necessity will suffer for a while until 
business can be resumed. One thing that delays 
she concerns is the adjustment of insurance. 
Gold was melted and mixed with the ashes, and 
all the debris is treated to the smelting process; 
hence until it is discovered what gold has been 
recovered, the insurance cannot be properly ad- 
justed. It will not be so difficult to keep each 
firm's gold separate because each has its own 
vault. Ashes rarely have such care and attention 
as Attleboro’s receive. About a dozen members 
of our church will be compelled to move on 
account of the removal of the firms for whom 
they worked. Of course all the financial interests 
of the church will feel the disaster which the 
town feels, but there is good courage among the 
people that better times are not to be very distant 
in the future. 


Providence Ministers’ Meeting. — The last meet- 
ing of the season occurred on Monday, May 23. 
Rev. G. W. Anderson delivered a very attractive 
paper on “‘ Ministers Whom I have Known.” It 
was a series of pen sketches of the Methodist 
preachers whom he had known in early life in 
New York, and also in this Conference since he 
had been in the ministry. A vote of thanks was 
tendered him for the entertaining and instruct- 
ive paper. The next meeting will be held in 
Mathewson Street Church the second Monday in 
September. It was voted that hereafter the meet- 
ings shall begin at 10.30 instead of 10 o’clock. 

Providence, Trinity Church. — Professor Rich’s 
Bible class is conducted in a very practical and 
helpful way. There were 112 present on a recent 
Sunday. The Chestnut Street Epworth League 
was formally united with this chapter, Sunday 
evening, May 15. The four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the execution of the great Italian martyr 
occurring on Monday, May 23, Rev. A. J. Coultas 
was invited by East Greenwich Academy to give 
his address on “ Savonarola, the Prophet of the 
Renaissance.” 

Providence, Mathewson Street Church.— Before a 
large and representative audience, Rey. S. M. Dick 
preached an eloquentand deeply impressive ser- 
mon, Memorial Sunday evening, on 1 Sam. 30: 24. 
Many G. A. R. men and many women of the Relief 
Corps in the city were in the audience. The ad- 
dress was in the interest of a monument to the 
womanhood of the country for the part so nobly 
taken by them in the War of the Rebellion. Dr. 
Dick preached on this theme in Lowell last year 
as pastor of the Congregational Church, and the 
result was that an association was formed to erect 
such a monument and he was elected the presi- 
dent of the association. A collection was taken 
on Sunday evening to forward the movement. 


Providence, St. Paul’s Church. — At the Sunday 
evening service, May 29, Rev. J. A. L. Rich deliv- 
ered a memorial sermon on “ Quit you like men.” 
An abstract of the sermon was published in the 
Providence Journal. Two young men have re- | 
cently been baptized and taken on probation. 
Mr. Rich offered the prayer Memorial Day in 
Centredale Cemetery. 





Woonsocket. — Rev. Hopkins B.Cady gave the 
Memorial Day oration here in Harris Hall. Mr. 
Cady is Department Chaplain of the G. A. R. of 
Pawtucket. At the memorial exercises Rev. 
Robert Clark, pastor of the Wanskuck Church in 
Providence, offered prayer,and Rev. W. Lenoir 
Hood, pastor of Thomson Charch, by request of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps, delivered the special 
address at their services in commemoration of the 
* unknown dead.” 








Personal.— Rev. E. F. Jones is enjoying a better 
state of health than for some little time past. 
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Mrs. Jones has been much occupied caring for 
her invalid mother, who met with a painful acci- 
dent in an electric car recently. Mr. Jones is 
available for supply work either for the pulpit or 
lecture platform. His address is Providence, R. I. 


Conference Minutes.— The Minutes just issued 
from the press of Snow & Farnham of Providence 
and edited by Rev. 8. O. Benton, D. D., secretary 
of the Conference, is a great credit to all con- 
cerned in its publication. Every Methodist fam- 
ily in this district ought to have at hand the 
latest Discipline (1896), Zion’s HERALD, the Con- 
ference Minutes, the Methodist Almanac, and last 
but not least a copy of the Souvenir History of 
the Conference. Such a Methodist family will 
never spendjany money more profitably than in 
that literature of ourchurch. There is no other 
way to make strong Methodists than by making 
people intelligent about our church. Those who 
know it best love it most. KARL. 





Norwich District 


Willimantic Camp-meeting will have unusual 
interest this year,and members of the churches 
should arrange their plans in advance so as to be 
present in as large numbers and for as long a 
time as possible. This is one of the few camp- 
meetings which retains to a large degree the old- 
time fervor in its services and altar work. Spe- 
cially attractive will be the Epworth League, 
laymen’s, and old-time services. These are not 
to be of the nature of mere conventions, but will 
have the evangelistic stamp. The committee are 
negotiating for, and are quite certain of receiv- 
ing, Rev. Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of Taber- 
nacle Church, New York city, for one service. In 
his home work he has the assistance of two junior 
preachers and two deaconesses, and is one of the 
remarkable young preachers of the country. 


Versailles is one of the churches for some time 
past supposed to be defunct. A good church 
building remained, but the people had nearly all 
died or removed. Changes have occurred, and 
under the management of Presiding Elder Bates 
there has been aresurrection. Rev. E. M. Anthony 
has been given charge of the interests, and at a 
recent meeting six trustees and a board of stew- 
ards were elected. Mr. Daniel Wright, superin- 
tendent of the Ocum mill, was elected Sunday- 
school superintendent, and Mr. Hector McCon- 
nell, superintendent of Versailles mill, was ap- 
pointed class-leader. Regular services will be 
held. The number of Methodists is small, but 
people of all denominations have heartily united, 
and the board of trustees has Presbyterians and 
Baptists as well as Methodists in its number. 
This is a sensible, Christian solution of a relig- 
ious problem common in our country villages of 
New England. 


Personals. — At the funeral of Rev. W. O. Cady, 
at Portland, Conn., May 17, Revs. R. Povey, E. W. 
Goodier, R. D. Dyson and G. H. Lamson had part 
in the service and acted as bearers. Mr. Cady 
joined the Conference in 1847. He had been sta- 
tioned at Sterling, Voluntown and Griswold, 
Westerly, Colchester, Greenville, Rockville, Scot- 
land, Fisherville, Phenix, R.I., Warehouse Point, 
Portland, and Portsmouth, R.I. Since 1870 he 
had held a superannuate relation and resided at 
Portiand, Conn. 

Rev. John McVay’s daughter, Bertha, is still at 
the hospital in Hartford, suffering from a critica] 
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attack of appendicitis. Her recovery has seemed 
doubtful, but she seems now to be improving, 
somewhat, and the prospect is hopeful. Mr. Mc- 
vay and wife have been severely tried. After five 
years at Burnside they were stationed at the re- 
cent Conference at Mystic and Noank. They have 
been seriously perplexed by the conflicting need; 
of the new charge and the sick child. Their 
many friends deeply sympathize with and pray 
for them. 

Manchester. — This church is in good condition 
financially. More persons than usual have sub- 
scribed to the weekly offerings, and a larger 
amount is pledged. Thedeficiency on current 
expenses for last year and a note for $250 of four 
years’ standing were taken care of in March last. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society and several libera!- 
hearted brethren deserve much credit for this 
effort, especially in view of the business depres- 
sion in the town. 


Windsorville.— The preachers of the western 
part of the district held their neighborhood 
meeting with Rev. M. Ransom and wife at Wind- 
sorville on May 16. For the coming year they 
will give special study to some “‘ Foundations of 
Faith.” The Atonement will be the topic for the 
July meeting. During the past three years much 
valuable and thorough work has been done in 
these gatherings. Z. 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 


Reports are all in, statistics are formulated, 
the history of the last year has been written, the 
wheel has turned, and forty men have found 
homes and work on Bangor District. Twenty- 
five return to old fields, the rest remove to 
others. A busy scene — breaking up, tearing up, 
settling up, fitting up — but after two weeks had 
passed, all was as quiet as the noonday. There 
have been some tears, some smiles, some fare- 
well, some greetings, lots of planning, and more 
work. We are well settled, needing, possibly, 
just a few more finishing touches. Wonderful 
system, wonderful men, and a wonderful people! 
The presiding elder gets his mail. Here are 
some samples of his letters: From the pastor: 
‘We are nicely settled and are delighted with our 
people and work. First Sunday night two souls 
found the Lord. We expect great revival this 
year.” From amember: ‘ We are delighted with 
our pastor. Expect a great year. Are satisfied 
he is a man of God, and we mean to hold up his 
hands.” Sorrow may continue for a night, but to 
such a pastor and such a people joy will come in 
the morning and prosperity will continue to 
such forever; but we must be more explicit. 


Exeter and Corinna.— Rev. E. A. Carter enters 
upon his fourth year of service on this charge, 
which is exceedingly gratifying to pastor and 
people. The first quarterly meeting of the year 
was held here and was a very pleasant occasion. 
The people are hopeful and we bespeak for them 
a successful year. 


Newport and Detroit.— Rev. C. E. Springer en- 
ters upon his second year with this people, 
which is satisfactory to all parties. A good de- 
gree of interest is shown, and a great desire fora 
revival will doubtless lead to interesting things 
to be reported in the near future. Father Syrne 
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is now nearly eighty-four years of age, but is as 
cheery and hopeful as ever, an inspiration to his 
pastor; and, indeed, to all, young and old, who 
come in contact with him. He attended morning 
service, including love-feast, and rode two miles 
alone to evening service to take the presiding 
elder to his home. His testimony had the ring 
of youth, but the faith of a patriarch. He him- 
self is a living testimony to the grace of God, 
having a sweet and heavenly old age worth covet- 
ing. Mrs. Mary Stewart and her husband, with 
his daughter Julia, count it a great privilege to 
care for and smooth the pathway of one 80 
worthy as he. 

Dexter and Ripley have been in mourning since 
Conference. They aay, “‘ You took Mr. Haley so 
suddenly. We didn’t expectit.” But Mr. Haley 
is gone, and is now busily engaged in investi- 
gating the outs and ins of East Maine Confer- 
ence Seminary, which institution he is bound 
shall prosper; and the people at Dexter are con- 
fronting the genial face of Rev. O. H. Fernald, 
D. D., and that of his .most excellent wife. The 
sighs are less heavy, hope revives, hearts are 
gladdened, and the Doctor and his people say: 
“ We are going to have a grand year.”’ 

Pittsfield and Palmyra.— Rev. G. H. Hamilton 
had served this charge five years and Rev. A. E. 
Luce that of Patten the same term, both success- 
ful, both beloved; and so “ Frank Jones moved 
to my house and [ moved to his.”’” A happy ex- 
change. Pastors and people are much pleased, 
and there can be no question of the wisdom of 
these appointments. We are glad to note the 
continued improvement of the health of Mrs. 
Hamilton and the prospect of complete restora- 
tion. 


Dover.— Rev. J. H. Irvine feels perfectly at 
home here already, for, he says, ‘‘ Young and old 
rally around me sol can’t help it.”” We expect 
this will prove a very successful year to this de- 
serving charge. 

Atkinson and Sebec.— At the close of Confer- 
ence, May 2, the presiding elder of Bangor Dis- 
trict, assisted by Rev. J. F. Haley, united in 
marriage Rev. William E. Greene and Miss Lizzie 
J. Rollins, both of Brownville, and they at once 
entered upon the work of this charge, taking the 
place of Rev. W. H. Patten, who was left without 
an appointment to aitend Drew Seminary. They 
have been cordially received, and all are hopeful. 

Hartland and St. Albans. — We find the genial 
face of the pastor, Rev. I. H. Lidstone. beaming 
with delight as he looks out upon the fourth 
year with this people. Conditions indicate a 
happy and pleasantyear. We miss the greeting 
of our kind friend, Dr. Bean, whom God has 
taken. The church and community mourn his 
departure. 

Lincoln. — Rev. C. H. Johonnett returns to this 
charge for the second year. He writes: ‘‘ We 
came home from Conference very weary, but are 
most cordially greeted by our people, who called 
upon us Saturday evening in large numbers, 
bringing a‘ May-basket’ filled with many sub- 
stantial gifts. We feel anxious to get settled 
down to earnest work.” 


Mattawamkeag. — Rev. W. T. Johnson enters 
upon the fourth year of service with this people, 
to whom he has greatly endeared himself. He 
writes encouragingly, and we feel sure the year 
will bea good one. 

Old Town. — A hearty reception was given Rev. 
and Mrs. C. L. Banghart on their return for an- 
other year, in the church vestry, which was taste- 
fully decorated with flags and plants. A pleas- 
ing musical program was provided, and ap ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Mr. A. 8S. Crawford, 
to which Mr. Banghart responded suitably. Re- 
freshments were served during the evening. 


Brethren, let us do our utmost, and begin now 
to make this our best year. E. H. B. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Warren. — Rev. W. T. Boultenhouse and wife 
have been very cordially received at this place. 
Much disappointment was felt that the former 
pastor did not choose to remain, but they feel 
that they have been well treated in the present 
appointment. The work opens well, and all are 
full of hope for a good year. Rev. L. W. Prescott, 
a superannuated member of the Conference, is to 
take hold of the finances, and all are confident 
that he will have success. 


Colebrook,—This north country field is well 
cared for by Rev. E. N. Jarrett, who has the es- 


teem of his church and all the best elements of 
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the place. While there have been some hin- 
drances to the work, everything opens favorably 
for the present year. We hope fora good attend- 
ance at the camp-meeting, July 4-9. 


Stewartstown and Beecher Falls. — The pastor 
of this field, Rev. A. W. Frye, is busy and happy 
in his work. He is a fine frontier worker. In 
addition to the work he does in the two places 
named, he has organized two Sunday-schools 
and established a preaching service in Clarks- 
ville, a town that has no church building or or- 
ganization. We were present and preached at 
one of these services, when a good congregation 
was present. The Adventists run over much of 
this northern country, holding services for a 
week or two, baptizing some, but never organiz- 
ing anything. Hence we find much religious 
desolation, no services being held sometimes for 
months, no Sunday-schools or prayer-meetings. 
The church that comes to stay and keep the fires 
burning finds many difficulties, but God is great- 
er than all our difficulties. 


Pittsburgh. — The pastor in this field is Rev. 
W. 8. Frye — no relation of any other Frye 
among us. The people of this far north region 
are much gratified at his return, and are taking 
hold of the work with courage. They promise to 
care forthe pastor and family as generously as 
they can. 


East Colebrook and East Columbia. — The new 
pastor is Rev. A.G. Smith. He has entered with 
much enthusiasm into the work. The field is 
large and requires much pastoral work. To this 
he is faithfully attending. At East Columbia a 
plan has been devised to get rid of the tumble- 
down horse-sheds and have a dozen or more new 
ones. They will be erected in a few weeks. The 
people at East Colebrook have raised nearly 
every dollar of their portion of the parsonage 
debt, and East Columbia will soon do likewise. 
Their property will then be free of any incum- 
brance. The work of Rev. Geo. R. Locke and wife 
on this house will never be fully appreciated by 
the pastors who follow and find the neat and 
comfortable home prepared for them. 

South Columbia. — Rev. W. F. Ineson finds good 
congregations as he begins the second year on 
this charge. Every one is glad to have him re- 
turned. Some good results are seen, while in 
other respects it is not so encouraging. Faithful 
work done for God will not fail to produce a good 
harvest. The parsonage has been shingled. 
Sixty-one rods of pipe will be laid to bring water 
into the house, which will be agreat convenience. 
They also hope to do some painting. 


Lancaster. — This church has one of the largest 
quarterly conferences on the district. The first 
session brought out twenty members. Plans are 
being made to do something toward reducing the 
debt on their property. Rev. L. R. Danforth’s 
third year opens pleasantly. B. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 

Montpelier District 

Barnard and East Barnard. — Rev. Guy Lawton, 
the new pastor, has been heartily received. Good 
congregations greeted him on his first Sabbath, 
and the county paper gave a good notice of his 
maiden sermon. The people are already begin- 
ning to talk about a revival. “ Montpelier Sem- 
inary Day” was observed and more than the 
required per cent. secured. 

South Royalton.—This charge is rejoicing over 
the return of Rev. E. W. Sharp for the fourth 
year, and indications point to a very successful 
twelve months. 


Quechee.— This place is supplied this year by 
Rev. A. J. Hough, of White River Junction, an 
arrangement satisfactory to all parties,and one 
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which is already bearing fruit in larger congre- 
gations. 


White River Junction. — Unusually large con- 
gregations have been present since Conference. 
Mr. Hough’s poem on the fallen heroes of the 
‘*Maine” has much literary merit, and excited 
wide comment. His oldest son has enlisted in 
the war, and is now on his way to Cuba. 

South Reading.—Depleted by removals and 
deaths, this church still breathes and hopes for 
more vigorous life. A week-night prayer-meet- 
ing has been arranged for, and a slight increase 
of salary over amount paid last year cheerfully 
voted. This charge is efficiently supplied by Rev. 
H. G. McGlauflin, of Brownsville. 

Brownsville.—This society is the fortunate 
possessor of one of the most beautiful church 
interiors in the Conference. When the exterior 
is made to correspond, the structure will be a 
fitting testimonial of the love of the people for 
their God. The appreciation of the people for 
their pastor was shown in their hearty vote 
for $100 increase in his salary. They also re- 
solved to settle with him once a quarter instead 
of once a year. 


Randolph.— May 15 was observed as Mont- 
pelier Seminary Sunday, also as Epworth League 
Anniversary. The other denominations came in 
to the latter service,and Pastor Howe and his 
League helpers interested a large audience. 


Putney. — Rev. J. H. Bennett, of the East Maine 
Conference, supplies this charge very acceptably 
this year. He has already made one round of 
pastoral calls,and has begun another. The con- 
gregations are increasing. 


Union Village.— Rev. F. M. Miller, transferred 
to our Conference and stationed here last month, 
has asked to be released on account of the health 
of his wife and daughter. The request has been 
granted, and the elder is in correspondence with 
two university men, one of whom will soon be 
appointed to this field. Meanwhile the charge is 
very acceptably supplied by Rev. Charles E. 
Brown, of Dartmouth College. 


Woodstock. — Gratification is felt over the re- 
turn of Rev. F. D. Handy for another year, and 
his salary was cheerfully increased $50 at the 
first quarterly conference. Less difficulty was 
experienced in raising last yeae’s budget than 
for a long time. The pastor has in charge some 


very promising out-district work. 
RETLAW. 





St. Johnsbury District 


Danville. — Rev. F. E. Currier and family are 
in great affliction in the death of their youngest 
child, Fred. He was three years and a half old, 
and a loving and interesting boy. He was taken 
sick on Sunday with membranous croup. The 
disease utterly baffled the doctors, and on Tues- 
day night Fred was admitted to the company of 
the innumerable throng where they never say “I 
am sick.’”’ A large circle of friends siucerely 
sympathize with the afflicted household. 


West Burke. — Rev. G. A. Emery finds himself 
most pleasantly situated among a cordial and 
devoted people, who have taken much pains to 
show their appreciation of the new pastor. The 
work opens hopefully. 

East Burke and East Haven. — Rev. A. G. Aus- 
tin returns to this charge for his fourth year with 
much courage. The charge has been strangely de- 
pleted by deaths and removals, but the brethren 
keep up their estimates and propose to conquer. 
Mr. Austin’s son has enlisted in the army and has 
gone to Chickamauga. Blessings on the boys who 
consecrate themselves to a worthy cause! 


Lowell. — Rev. W. M. Morrow has been granted 
a vacation to visit his home in Nebraska. He 
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Millions “vse Pearline 


lamps and chains in Pearline and hot water. 
Lamps will give more light; chains run 
easier. Dirt's to blame when they bother you 
—and Pearline is death on dirt. 

A little box or bottle of Pearline ought 
to be in every tool-bag. Takes little or no 
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has not been home for five years. He goes at this 
time because his sister and some other friends of 
former years graduate from the Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University. Besides, there is to bea re- 
union of his own and some other classes. 


Walden. — The younger daughter of Rev. John 
Thurston, Mrs. Florence Patch, died of consump- 
tion, May 21. She has shown a tendency to the 
disease for several years, and has made a heroic 
struggle for life. She was a beautiful Christian 
and witnessed a good confession as she tri- 
umphed over the lastenemy. Her husband was 
most devoted to her, and will have only pleasant 
memories of her. Her sister, Ruth, has been 
with her for the last three months. Besides her 
father and sister, two brothers survive her. 

Memorial Sermons were preached last Sunday 
by Rev. F. T. Clark of St. Johnsbury Centre, Rev. 
5. G. Lewis of Marshfield, Rev. W. E. Douglass of 
Barton, and probably others. Rev. Thomas Tyrie 
of St. Johnsbury gave the address on Memorial 


Day at North Stratford, N. H.,and Rev. B. F. | 
Rowland, Ph. D., of Springfield, delivered the 
address at Island Pond. The latter spent a day 


or two with his friends at Barton Landing. 

lrasburgh.— At a union temperance meeting 
held in our church under the auspices of the 
W.C.T. U., Judge L.H. Thompson of the Su- 
preme Court delivered an able and vigorous ad- 
dress. 


Lyndon. — Rev. W. C. Johnson gave an address 
on the life and character of Gladstone on a recent 
Sunday evening, from which many valuable sug- 
gestions were made, and the people were edified. 
Guildhall, — The County Herald says: 
‘The new pastor of the Methodist Church ([Rev. 
A. C. Fuller} is quite popular with his people.” 
Island Pond.— The pastor, Rev. E. J. Gale, is 
to occupy the parsonage hereafter. He was mar- 
ried, at Chester, lil., May 24, to Miss Anna Max- 
well Morrison. 


Essex 


Congratulations are in order. 


Barton.— On the same day that he preached 
the Memorial Day sermonin the morning, Rev. 


W. E. Douglass preached the annual sermon be- | 


fore the graduating class of Barton Academy in 
the evening, and the Orleans County 
speaks appreciatively of both. 


Monitor 


South Albany. — The new church is to be ded- 
icated, June 9. 

Cabot. — The people 
pastor, Rev. 


here have made the new 
I. P. Chase, feel very much at home. 


They gave him and his wife a cordial reception. | 


Derby. — This place keeps up its record for be- 
ing kindand helpful to its pastors. A pleasant 
reception was given to Rey. G. H. Wright and 
family. 

Barre.— The Epworth League observed the 
ninth anniversary, using the official program 
and taking a collection of nearly fifteen dollars 
for the missionary debt. Good! 


| 
Burlington, '98.— Let all who possibly can take 


in the Epworth League Convention, June 21-23. 


It promises to be the largest and most enthusi- | 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., 


LARKIN SOAPS 


astic gathering of Methodists ever held in the 
State. ‘the program is packed with good things. 
Let every League chapter, and every church 
where there is no chapter, send delegates. 


H. A. 8. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 

Boston Preachers’ Meeting. —-The meeting on | 
last Monday was a memorial service for Revs. 
Hugh Montgomery and W. W. Baldwin. The 
subject for next Monday is * An Anglo-American 
Alliance,” and Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., of | 
Brookline, will deliver the address. The subject 


awakens general 
Thomas is espec 


and profound interest, and Dr. 
ially qualified to treat it. The 


general public will be welcome. 

South District 

Walnut Hill. — The work is opening with much 
promise. The congregations are good and stead- 
ily increasing, and all lines of work 
gressing 


are pro- 
The increased railroad facilities with 


the now nearly completed improvement will help | 
to make this very delightful suburban neighbor- 
hood more readily accessible, and the united and | 


active church will continue to 
families as residents. 
worth 


attract Christian 
Mudge Chapter of the Ep- 
celebrated Anniversary 

In the morning the pastor, taking the 


League Sunday. 


League | 


motto as a suggestion, preached a sermon on | 


** Visions that Lift Heavenward ” from the text, 
‘I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 
In the evening the regular anniversary of the 
League was held. After an introductory addiess 
by the president, Mr. Walter Chambers, 


address- |! 


ZION’S HERALD 


es were made by Rev. Wm. Phelps of the School of 
Theology, Rev. Ralph Newman, and the pastor, 
Rey. J. H. Pillsbury, who spoke on “ The Oppor- 
tunity of the League to Build the Church of the 
Nineteenth Century.” U. 





North District League Convention. — The ninth 
annual convention of the North District Epworth 
League was held on Thursday, May 26, at First 
Church, Somerville. The opening devotions were 
led by Rev. F.T. Pomeroy, of Flint St. Church. 
Rev. G. 8. Butters gave the address of welcome, 
to which Presiding Elder Eaton responded. After 
the transaction of business and the reading of the 
annual reports of the vice-presidents, Rev. Dr. 
A. B. Kendig delivered a very interesting octenge 
on *‘ Belief in the Bible, or God Is.” 

At 1.30 Pp. M. seven department conferences were 
simultaneously held, presided over by the several 
district officers. At 2.30 the convention was called 
together as a body, and each department chair- 
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man reported. A resolution was unanimously 
adopted recommending that the next First Dis- 
trict convention fix a uniform date for the insta|- 
lation of the officers of local chapters throughout 
New England, and suggesting that such installa- 
tion be in September or October, annual elec- 
tions to take place from one to three months pre- 
vious to that time. 

A communication was received from the editor 
of Zion’s HERALD, offering special inducements 
to the Leaguers on the district and elsewhere who 
might wish to have the Heraup sent to sailors 
and soldiers at the front. By a rising vote a res- 
olution of thanks to Dr. Parkhurst, and of appre- 
ciation of the importance of supplying the best 
of reading matter tothe boys of the army and 
navy, was adopted; and members of the Leagu: 
were urged to embrace this opportunity and als< 
to endeavor to increase the circulation of Z1on’s 
HERALD in the home chapters. 

The address of the afternoon, by Bishop Malla- 
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Boston Blend 


is a combination of the finest Coffees grown 
on the American Continent. 
odd (anditis) to see coffee advertised as 
** American.”’ 
think they are drinking Java or Mocha, but 
the fact remains that the great bulk of the 
coffee used throughout the world is raised 
on the American Oontinent. 
BLEND, then, appeals: 


It may seem 


In these times most people 


BOSTON 


Ist. — To Lovers ot Fine Coffee. 

2d.— To Lovers of Money. 
We sell it at 25 cents per pound 
(50 cts. for 2 lb. can). 

3d. — To Lovers of Truth. 
Because the can contains just 
what the label calls for. 

Briefly — 


is Good, 
Low-priced, and Honest. 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it and pack it in two- pound 


cans while hot. 


Granulation differs from grinding; ground coffee is uneven — 


some coarse and some fine — and sometimes you have muddy coffee, due to the un- 


even grinding. 


If your grocer does not sell it, we will prepay express on two cans 
(4 lbs.) to any address in New England on receipt of #1.00. 


Boston, Mass 





AND PREMIUMS.- THE LARKIN IDEA 
fully explained in beautiful free booklet. 
Free Sample Soap if mention this publi- 
cation. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO.. Buffalo, N. Y¥- 
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FRINK’S Patent Reflectors = 
Gas or wee give ty | most pawerts 
cheapest & ost Raat SS 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send siz* of room, 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be think by cheap imitations. 
L. P. FRINK, ssi Pearl &., N. & 





ished 1857, 


Estab 





For Homes and Churches. No 4 
Greet at factory prices. SEN 
et moacy wanted untilinstrament arrives in 
-- dee and te found as represented 
atalogue Free if you mention name 
- oddrese of your Pastor as reference. 
Williame Organ & eee So Methodist Rook 
Concern Bidg., 67 Washington St., Chicago. 








OLD GLORY rinety woven six Sucge 


5c. by mail! ; 3 for 10c. ; 30c. doz. ; 100 for 
$2. Greatselier for holidays and fairs. 
L. N. Cushman, 34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 











BOOKS FOR SALE 


Nine volumes of MeClintock and Strong’s 
** Religious, Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Cyclopedia,” and also “ Lite and Times of 
John Wesley,” by L. Tyerman, in three vol- 
umes. All in good condition, which 1 will 
dispose of at reasonable discount. 

Address, 
Rev. C. DINGMAN, 
Pittefield, Vt. 


SHOPPING AND CHAPERONING 
AGENCY 


Terms Reasonable. 
Circulars sent on application. 
Address, 
Miss H. C. NICHOLS, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
40 Berkeley St., Bostov, Mass. 


Home addrees, 15 Holyoke St. 
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lieu, on “ Bible Truth,” was inspiring and help- 
ful. Remarks were made by Rev. G. H. Spencer, 
recently transferred from the N. H. Conference, 
and by Dr. Wm. McDonald. Rev. B. F. Kingsley 
gave an interesting talk on Junior work. A tele- 
gram of greeting was sent to the East District 
convention, in session at Saratoga St. Church, 
East Boston. The district secretary was in- 
«tructed to obtain credential cards for the use of 
the chapters on the district. Editor Parkhurst 
spoke feelingly of the duty of every Leaguer, and 
said that Zron’s HeraLp was ready at any and 
all times to help the Epworth League. 

Rev. S. A. Steel, 
speaker of the evening, discussing the “ Reason 
Why Leaguers should be Given Something to Do 
in Church Work. A short inspiration service, 
led by Rev. G. 8. Butters, closed the convention. 

Fine solos were given by Miss Tibbetts, of West 
Somerville, and Miss Alice O.C. Chick, of Broad- 
way Church. Generous collations were served at 
noon and night by the entertaining church, 
which were enjoyed by above two hundred guests. 
A vote of thanks was tendered to all who had con- 
tributed to the interest of the day, and officers 
were elected as follows: President, Rev. Geo. H. 
Spencer of Newton; vice-presidents, Sherman 
Campbell of Cambridge, Miss M. A. Barnet of 
Fitchburg, Miss Bertha Kyle of Lowell, Rev. N. B. 
Fisk of Charlestown; secretary, Miss Josie G. 
Owen of West Somerville; treasurer, E. A. Legg 


of Woburn; Junior League pidge Miss 
Florence M. Millner of Cambrid 
. H. Linco. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portland District 
Chestnut St., Portland. — This church has raised 
#100 on the missionary debt. The district will 


meet its apportionment if each church does its 
duty. Let the preachers report at once to the 
presiding elder the results of their — 

~ 0. F. 


NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION EPWORTH 
LEAGUEB. — Atripto this Convention, to be 
held in Bangor, July 58, is being arranged 
by Rev. F. B. Graves, with side tripto Bar 
Harbor. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Suffolk Circ. Ep. League Convention in 





Revere Church, June 9 
North Dist. and Worcester Circuit Min. 

Asso. at Steriiog Camp-ground, June 13 
Noi wich Dist. Min. Asso. at East Glaston- 

bury, June 13,14 
White Mountain Min. Asso. at North Mou- 

roe, June 13, 14 
Dover Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Amesbury, Mass., June 21, 22 
‘ olebrook Camp-meeting, July 4-9 
First Gen. Conf. Dist. Ep. League at 

Bangor, Maine. July 5-8 
New England Chautauqua 8. 8. Assembly at 

Lakeview, South Framingham, Mass, Jaly 18-29 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 5-15 
Veirs Camp-meeting, August 15-20 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 15-22 
Laure! Park Camp-meeting will begin August 22 
Sterling Camp- meeting, Aug. 22-27 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 
Hedding Camp-meeting, aug. 22-27 
Claremont June. Union Camp- ~meecting, Aug. 23-30 


POSsT- OF FICE ADDRESS. 
Mrs. W. W. Baldwis, old Orchard, Maine. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. - Chspiain | D. RB. Lowell, D. D., 
of Rutland, Vt , may be secured as a temporary pul- 
pit supply. Any one in need of such help would do 
well to correspond with h m. Address 198 Columbian 
Ave., Ratland, Vt 


W.F.M.S.— The Fitchburg District W. F. M.8. 
willhold a meeting in Clinton, June 16. Morning 
and afternoon sessions, with a missionary speaker 
in the afterncon. Let all the ladies come and help 
and get helped. Clinton ladies furnish lunch 

Mrs. J.A Dumn, Dist. Sec. 


LEAGUE CONVENTION, SOUTH DISTRICT. — 
The eighth annual convention of the Epworth 
League, Boston Souih District, will be held in the 
Winthrop St. Church, Thursday, June 9. Afternoon 
session at 3 o’clock; evening session at 7,15; social 
bour from 6 to 6; collation from 6 to7. Rev. George 
H. Spencer, of Newton Centre, wil! address the con- 
vention at 8 o’clock — subject,‘ The Meaning of a 
Purpose.” E. L. CROWBLL, President. 





GARDEN PARTY.—The ladies of St. Mark’s 
Church, Brookline, are to give a garden party on 
the lawns of the church and St. Mark’s Square, 
Thursday afternoon and evening, June 9 


D. D., was the principal | 
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for Pure Food. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food for breakfast, 
is absolutely clean and 
All grocers sell 


PILLSBURY-W ASHBURN FLOUR MILLs Co. ltd. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS’ UNION. — The 
regular monthly meeting of the Methodist Sunday- 
school Workers’ Union will be held in the Bromfield 
St. Church on Monday evening, June 13, at 5 o'clock. 
The guests of the evening are: Col. Henry A. Thom- 
as, postmaster of the city of Boston, and Rev. 
Charles M. Melden, Ph. D., president of Olark Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga. Music will be rendered by 
Mrs. J. Wesley O’Connor, of Roxbury, soprano solo- 
ist, Mr. Harry Wedlock, Accompanist. Readings 
will be given by Mrs. Lucette Webster, of Roxbury. 
Social hour from 6 to 6 o’clock; supper at 6. Tickets 
forthe June meeting of the Union are now on sale 
at the Book Room, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


EPWORTH LEAGUERS OF NEW ENGLAND. - 
Plan to take in the convention of the First General 
District at Bangor, July 5-8. Splendid program 
Delightful excursions. Full information soon. 





SECOND-HAND SUNDAY-8SOHOOL BOOKS 
WANTED. — Rev. A. A. Wilcox, of Northwest lowa 
Conference, formerly of Boston (1880), pastor ina 
charge at Fustina, Iowa, has three sunday-schools 
without any library. He could use to advantsege 
any second-hand Sunday-school library. If parties 
having such will forward by freight to Spencer, Is., 
he will pay the same and feel very grateful. 


W.F.M.S. — The auxiliaries of the Portland Dis- 


“AARON R. GAY & co. 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 


ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTON, 


LYMYER 


UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MOkZ DUS- 


ABLE, LOWER PRICZ 
CHURCH OUBFREZ CATALOGU. 
Pop ep eT | S WEY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 







. VANDI — ©O., Cincinnati, O., 
Geis thas Class sit Grade Cop es The 
Full, Sweet Kos 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 
and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Onls- 


heey? KNOWN SINCE 51826. 
ASE aegis? 225.00 
HUR. TEELY & OTHER PURES 5 Bess 


WEST TROUN, Co Genuine 


WEST Ere CATAL OGUE & PRIMES FREE 


trict W. F. M. 8. will have an all-day meeting at the 


M. E. Church, Biddeford, on Thursday, June 16, be- 
ginning atl0a m. Basket lunchat 12. The auxili- 
aries of the southern portion of the district will hold 
a similar meeting at Kittery on Wedoesday, June 15 
Miss Ruth Sites will speak at both meetings. 

EB. O. TURNER, Sec 


NORWIOH DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOOIA- 
TION. — At the meeting to be held at East Glaston- 
bury, Conn., June 13 and 14, arrangements have been 
made to accommodate the wives of the preachers 
as far as possible. Taere will be room for many, if 
notall. Notify us, and we will do the best we can. 

FP. H. SPEAR. 


Money Letters from May 9 to 27. 


L W Adams, Mre R H Agard, Mrs F H Allen, ZB 
Allen, G E Alley, Aimy, Bigelow & Washburn, A W 
© Anderson, O H Anderson, Mrs J R Arms, Mrs 
N A Atkins, J C Ayer & Co. D © Babcock, AH 
Baker, Mrs C F Balch, L W Barton, R H Barton, H 
Baxter, E B Beaman,!I A Bean, J Betts, M E Bick- 
more, J Biram, A M Bjorkman, C W Blake, C E 
Blanchard, Miss L Blethen, R P Blodgett, A Bon- 
ner, J Brackett, W Bragg, W M Bray, Mrs F L 
Brigham, F H Brown, I C Brown, J I Brown, W D 
Brown, 8 Brownell, © H Buck, E Buck, Mrs W 
Buckingham, Dr Buckland, Mrs BE Burroughs, G H 
Butler, AT Byam. W A Cady, J Cairns, E G Came, 
F Chadwick, G Chapman, N G Cheney, H 8 Choate, 
8 W Church, A T Civill, CO A Olaflin, F Clark, 8 
Clark, H W Cobb, I Cooper, E R Oorecaden, E 
Curtis. N T Daggett, E E Darling, Dauchy & Co, 
E E Davidson, E 1 Davis, Mrs J F Davis, J A Day, 
8 Dean, H Densmore, N W Deveneau, 8 B Doane, 
8 W Dodge, © E Dorr, OC H Douglass, F M Douglass, 
D G Downey, G W Downs, C L Duffell, M D Dun- 
bar, D L Duncan, D M U Dunn, EN Durrell, J M 
Durrell, Miss RG Dyer. Mrs L H Fdmands, BT 
Emery, W C Enman, RG Evans. G A Fairbanks, 
G H Fairbanks, 8 P Fairbanks, G H Fall, N G Fes- 
senden, D L Field, F Fisk, W Flower, J B Foote, 
Mrs R O Frasier, H Frazer, Mrs C M Freeman, R M 
French, J M Frost, W 8 Frye. Mrs M 8 Gilchrist, 
I M Gilmore, 8 M Gleason, H A Gobin, G L Good- 
win, T A Goodwin, W H Gould, Mrs E H Graves, 
Mrs A N Greenwood, O E Uriswold, F Grovenor, 
A B Hall, Mrs 8 Haradon, J A Harding, A W Har- 
ris, E B Harris, Mrs EB E Harris, W Hastings, F H 
Hazelton, C B Healey, E P Herrick. J H H Hewitt, 
PW Sill, Mrs T Hillman, L E Hinds, J B Holman, 
W O Hood, 8 Hooper, Mrs J L Hosford, Mre E 
House, OC G Howard, Mrs G 8 Howard, G O Howe, 
AH Humes, G M Hunt, G W Hunt, Mrs G W Hunt, 
J Hunt, Mrs E L Hatchinson. W L Jacobs, J H 
James, LT Jefts, W 8S Jenne, @ E Johnson, J M 
Johnson, J R Jones, W H Jones, Miss E T Jord- 
ling. L B Kellogg, F P Kellom, A Kenney, T N 


am Artificial Human Eyes 
P fee Andrew). LL OY Davo. 
323 Washington Street, 


Opp. Old South Church, Bostor 


AND TUMOR removed 
without knife or plaster. 
Pamphlet free, Swedish 
Med, Co., Lynn, Mass 


Kewley, Mra M Kidder, J M King, Mrs A Knight 
Mrs E A Koight. Mary Lewis, J Legg, W L Lina- 
berry, Mrs M Logan, W J Loheed, Mra H N Lovejoy, 
LE Lovejoy, LH Lovejoy, Mrs A R Lowe. W McAl- 
lister, M D McCurdy, J H MacDonald, OH McElbiney, 
H 8 MciIndoe, E H McKinney, W H Marble, B 8 
Marsh, Mrs W 8 Marston, Mre D R Martin, J Martin, 
E Matteson, V W Mattoon, W H Meredith, © BE 
Merritt, Mrs R H Miller, H B Mitchell, Mra J W 
Monroe, J Montgomery, W H Moore, J © Morgan, 
G A Morse, Miss E R Muchmore, E W Moeller. Mre 
H F Nanton, H A Newcomb, N H Conf Sem, R 
Newman, A R Nichols, F Nichols, F Nicholson, C J 
North, O 8 Olmsted, N V Osgood. Mre E A Pattee, 
J Parker, M © Pendexter, Mre 8 D Pendexter, Mrs 
N © Perkins, J L Perrin, C E Petersen, 8 D Pet 

tengill, C Phillips, E P Pareaner, R © Pingree, R 
Pinney, D H Piper, Mra E A Porter, F © Potter, 
J H Potter, W F Potter, J W Frice, 8 L Putnam. 
G W Quereau. W Rameden, E B Randle, G G Rey- 
nolds, G T Reynolds, W N Rice, L H Richards, MM 
Richards, O O Richardson ,A A Rowe, J O Rutter. 
M Salmon, A Sanderson, G E Sanderson, C O Saun- 
ders, F W Sawyer, Mrs A Scribner, N P Selee, M O 
Sheldon, J L Sherman, W R Sherman, Mrs L Sils- 
by, A F Sisson, G A Sisson, Mra J K © Sleeper, 
ire © A Smith, C SSmith, 0 W Smith, E E Smith, 
E O Smith, J T O Smith, N Smith, O B Smith, P A 
Smith, 8 Smith, Mra G H Sparhawk, Mra M G 
Spaulding, 8 8 Starrett. G F Stearus, W F Steele, 








Mise A E Stevens, 8 M Stiles, O Stoddard, J H 
Stubbs 8 Taylor, J Tempest, F E Thompson, J O 
Thompson, T G Thompson, Mre E J Truesdale, 


Miss E D Tuell, TB Tupper. Mrs L W Upham,AD 
Vali, 8 C Vail AL Waldron, W E Walker, J F 
Webster, W E Webster, G L Wells, B OC Wentworth, 
A «aheeler, © C Whidden, A White, F BE White, Mra 
O White, A F Whitney, J H Whitney, W D Wilkin- 
eon, Mre © Williams, 8S Williams, W J Wilson, J 
Winch, A E Winchenpau, 8 L Wingate, L © With- 
am, A Woodward, A E Wright. 


For Over Fitty Years 


joe. WInNsLow’s Sooruine Syrup has been used 
children teething. It soothes the child, softens 
ee gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrha@a. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle 
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OBITUARIES 





And this is - ‘a Think you that raptured 


sou 

Now walking humbly inthe golden streets, 

Bearing the precious burden of a love 

Too —= for utterance, or with huskéd heart 

Drinking the music of the ransomed throng, 

Counts death an evil? evil, sicknese, pain, 

Calamity, or aught that God prescri 

To cure it of ite sin, and bring it where 

The acai = of Christ might touch it ? 
0 


He is a man tonight — a man in Christ. 

This was his childhood, here; and as we give 
A smile of wonder to the little woes 

That drew the tears from out our own young 


e _ 
The kind Convestions and severe constrainte 
Imposed by those who loved us — so he sees 
A Father’s chastisement in all the ill 
That filled his life with darkness; so he sees 
In every evil a kind instrument 
To chasten, elevate, correct, subdue, 
And fit him for that heavenly estate — 
Saintship in Christ —the Manhood Absolute. 


— J. G. Holland. 





Montgomery. — Rev. Hugh Montgomery 
was born in County of Fermanagh, Ireland, 
March 28, 1839, and died in Marblehead, 
Mass., May 4, 1898. 

W hen sixteen years of age his family moved 
to a farm in Kingsley, Canada. He here grew 
up to twenty-one under the discipline of 
deprivation, toiland poverty. At seventeen 
he attended a Methodist camp-meeting and 
wae soundly converted to God through the 
influence of a tear falling from the eye of an 
aged disciple at the love-feast. His parents 
were converted under the infinence of the 
first prayer they ever heard from his lips. 
Thousands since have been converted through 
his instrumentality. He joined the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in Decemb:rr, 1856. 

Leaving home in 1860, carrying his earthly 
all in his handkerchief, he found employment 
as a farm laborer in Littleton, N. H. He im- 
mediately, also, commenced holding meet- 
ings in private homes and echool-houses, at 
which quite a number were converted and 
new —, life was developed. Here Rev. 
J. E. Robins, presiding elder of Dover (N.H.) 
District, was converted, and others after- 
wards inthe Christian ministry. This and 
the following year he worked ona farm in 
summer and attended the high school in the 
winter, and held religious services all the 
year. Many were converted. The next three 
years were spent at Newbury Seminary bat- 
tling with poverty and ignorance, acquiring 
mental discipline and winning many souls to 
God. He wae a very hard student and ear- 
nest Christian worker. He joined the New 
Hampshire Conference in 1862, and received 
in it the following appointments: Piermont, 
1862-°63; East Haverhill, '64- 65; Grantham, 
66-67; Wilmot, ‘68-69; Seabrook, ‘70- 72; 
Greenland, '73-'74; Great Falls, '75- 76. He 
was then transferred to New Eng!and South- 
ern Conference and stationed, '77-'79, at Cen- 
tre Church, Norwich Conn.; ’80-’81, Green- 
ville; 82-85, Norwich, City Mission. He 
was transferred to New England Confer- 
ence in 1886 and became agent of Worcester 
Temperance Union; ‘87-88, agent of the 
State No-License Lrague; ‘89-91, pastor 
at Wobarn, 92-’95, Central Church, Lowell; 
"96-97, Marblehead. In every church 
wonderful awakening and precious re- 
vivals occurred in which multitudes 
were converted to God. Contiguvous places 
were visited. Other revivals and great in- 

atherings were had from regions beyond. 

n several churches pew houses of worship or 
parsonages were erected, and in nearly all re- 
modelings, refurnishings, or a new organ 
secured. The business interests of most of 
them were reorganized and improved with 
lasting results. Every department of pas- 
toral work was administered with a master 
hand. Evangelistic tours were made in 
Pennsylvania, Provincetown, Wellfleet, Lon- 
don, Eng., and many other places. Large 
accessions were made to the churchand Sun- 
day-school, and discipline was tenderly but 
effectively administered. 

Mr. Montgomery was early enlisted in the 
cause of temperance and became one of its 
most effective advocates. Hundreds if not 
thousands were recjaimed from the drink 
babit and made useful Christians. Probably 
there has never arisen so effective an antag- 
onist to rumselling. His methods of detect- 
ing Illegal selling and bringing violators of 
law to punishment were as «ffective as they 
were drastic and original. Probably no man 
has ever arisen more heartily feared ard 
revered by this class of citizens. His meas- 
ures were bold, judicious and uncompromis- 
ing. In one of his charges one thousand 
persons re quested the prayers of God’s people. 
At every communion some were added to the 
church; not a month passed without seekers 
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of salvation. Not less than two hundred 
“drunkards, abandoned and degraded, be- 
came Christian heads of happy tamilics.”” In 
this same charge he ra $5 000 above all 
current expenses. As representative of the 
temperance cause in Massachusetts he was 
heard by eager throngs, as he had been in 
Connecticut and New Hampshire. And he 
was felt in every part of the State. His 
counselors were our most influential public 
citizens. 

Intense in sympathies, overflowing in la- 
bors, his marvelous constitution gave way, 
and after a single year of the most acute suf- 
fering he resigned himself to the will of God, 
so hard for him to understand that his work 
was done. His faith and love never failed 
him. His last sentence was: *‘ Lord bless 
them [his family], bless the church, bless 
the town!” His last word was an oft-re- 
peated “Glory!” Bright’s disease and 
grace had conquered, and glory crowned one 
of the most heroic, most conscientious, most 
devoted ambassadors of Christ. ‘“ Servant of 
God, well done! ” 


GEO, WHITAKER, 





Clark, — The names of Jeremiah and Lucy 
Clark had been joined as husband and wife 
for nearly sixty years. Married in early life, 
they traveled life’s journey together, and 
died within a few hours of each other. We 
laid them in one grave deep and wide, and 
most beautiful flowers were placed above it. 

Hon. Jeremiah Clark was born in Washing- 
ton, Vt., Feb. 11,1819, and died in Lowell, 
Mass., April 22, 1898, in his 80th year. In 
boyhood he attended the public schools at 
Chelsea, Vt. When sixteen years of age he 
came to Lowell, and soon entering the Lowell 
Machine shop continued there in various 
capacities for thirty-five years. In 1867 he 
began business on his own account, as dealer 
in textile machinery. Such was his devotion 
to work that his business grew to be the 
largest of ite kind in the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Clark was a member of the 
Lowell city government in 1852, of the house 
of representatives in 1860-’61, and of the sen- 
ate in 1873. In all these positions he was 
faithful and efficient. 

There were many noble elements of charac- 
ter in Jeremiah Clark. I wish to write first 
of his gentleness. in an intimate acquaint- 
ance with him for four years | never saw bim 
out of temper, never heard him use a harsh 
word. With Uhristlike charity he would 
close his eyes to men’s faults and open them 
to their good traits. Always was he meek 
and lowly in heart. But this meekness must 
not be confounded with weakness, for Mr. 
Clark’s will was like that of Bismarck. He 
had iron in his blood. A soft gloves of ur- 
banity was on his hand, but his grip was 
none the less strong. In ali affairs of busi- 
ness, politics and religion, when his mind 
was once made up it was almost impossible 
to change it. Our brother was a living illus- 
tration of this Scripture: “ He that hath pity 
upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and 
that which he hath given will He pay him 
again.”’ He was one of those noble souls who 
love to give. Only one ambition had he to live 
— to make money. For his own selfish enjoy- 
ment ? Nay, verily, but as he said, again and 
again, that he might give it away, to do good 
with it, to helpthechurch. The amount of his 
private gifts will never be known. The record 
of his grand benevolence to public institu- 
tions has already been published. Would 
that the church at large could catch thespirit 
of his consecration of money to Christ’s 
cause! 

His crowning excellence was his religion. 
This bound ail his other good qualities to- 
gether, enricbed them, and made him the 
force in this world he became. To Christian- 
ity be brought the free submission of a clear 
and comprehensive mind. I never heard him 
express a doubt as tothe authenticity of tne 
Scriptures, or the truth of the doctrines they 

resent. Added to this assent was a heart- 
elt experience of religion. He could say: *‘ | 
know in whom I[ have believed.’’ Witb him 
Christianity was a fact, not a theory. His 
faith was childlike and true, his heart full of 
peace, joy and love. When speaking of his 
trust in Jesus his breast would heave with 
emotion and tears of happiness fill his eyes. 

Jeremiah Clark was a Methodist by study 
and conviction. He was well acquainted 
with the polity and workings of his denom- 
ination, and kept remarkably well informed 
as to its men and measures. No man ever 
loved his local church better than he loved 
Worthen Street. For her he planned and 
sacrificed, asking no other compensation 
than the prosperity of Zion. For tnhirty- 
eight years he was the painstaking church 
treasurer, and for a longer period heid of- 
ficial position. This society was ever in his 
mind while abounding in health, and when 
looking forward to the time when hand and 
heart and brain could do no more, he made 
large provision in his will for his beloved 
church. This love for the church was recip 
rocated by the church. Weall feel the loss. 
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Members have said to me: “ We would 
rather have Bro. Clark than his money.” 
True; you cannot measure such a man in 
dollars and cents. 

Bat he was broader than sny local charch 
or any one denomination. is sympathies 
were as wide as humanity. He loved a!) 
churches and organizations which exalt 
Christ and are striving to lift up the race. 
His will is an epitome of his heart. In it are 
bequests to many educational and philan- 
thropic institutions. 

When the end of life drew near it found 
him prepared. Many times he testified to 
his trust in Jesus. The sting of death was 
removed by the blood of Christ, and sweetly 
asatired child goes to sleep in its mother’s 
arms, so peacefully he fell asleep in Jesus, 
and was not, for God took him to the higher 
ministries ot heaven. 


Mrs. Lucy Clark’s maiden name was Cham- 
berlin. She was a native of Pomfret, Vt., 
and whena young lady of eighteen she re- 
moved to Lowell. Feb. 12, 1840, her mar- 
riage with Mr. Jeremiah Clark took piace. 
She joined the Methodist Church when serv- 
ices were held on old Chapel Hill, and when 
Worthen Street was organized in 1841, be- 
came one of its original members. 

Mrs. Clark was a quiet, humble and true 
Christian. The success and prominence of 
her husband did not make her proud, but 
she was ever approachable, kind and friendly. 
Her health for many years had been far from 
firm, and in recent years she was not able to 
do much active work; but she ever had a 
sound religious experience. [n all the trials 
of her long and distressing sickness she 
trusted in her Saviour. Among the last 
words she said to her pastor were: “ Other 
refuge have I none.” “In my hands no 
price | bring.’”’ She said toa friend: “ This 
will be my last night.’’ Her friend replied: 
* You are ali right, aren’t you?” ‘Ob, 
yes,’ she answered, ‘I want to go!’’ Before 
morning dawned her wish was granted, and 
she was safe in the arms of Jesus. Mrs. 
Clark died April 20, 1898, aged 82 years. 

The double funeral was held at their late 
residence on Pawtucket Street, Monday, 
April 24,and was conducted by the writer, 
assisted by Rev. Dr. Geo. hitaker, an 
intimate friend. Their bodies were laid to 
rest in Lowell Cemetery, to await the resur- 
rection morning. E, T. CURNICK. 





Stevens. — Mrs. Harriet G. Stevens was 
born in Bethel, Me., July 28, 1814, and died 
in Somerville, Mass., March 11, 1898. 

She was the daughter of Vominicus and 
Dorcas Frost, both of whom were devoted 
Christians and enthusiastic members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In early life 
Mrs. Stevens accepted Christ, and all through 
her subsequent career was known as a con- 
sistent and faithful follower of the Lord 
Jesus. She was strongly attached to the 
church of her choice,and she delighted in 
taking on herself responsibilities and bur- 
dens from which others would sbrink. For 
more than forty years she has been connect- 
ed with the irst Methodist piscopal 
Church of Somerville and was bighly re- 
spected by all ite members. She took great 





SCALP 
HUMOR 


CURED BY CUTICURA 


I was suffering tortures from a diseased 
scalp. I was scratching my head from morn- 
ing till night. Little pimples broke out all 
over my head. I had no rest. I washed my 
head with hot water and Cuticura Soap, and 
applied CuTICURA as a dressing. Now my 
head hasn’t a pimple on it, and my hair is 
growing splendidly. ADA C. HARRELL, 

330 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 

I thought I would go frantic with itching 
scalp humors. I lost considerable of my hair 
of which I had an abundance. I tried several 
remedies, they failed. I tried CuTICURA SoaP, 
relief immediate, itching completely gone. 
Mrs. M. JUDAN, 246 Halliday St., Jersey City. 


Bold throughout the world. Potrrer D.& C.Corp., Sole 
Props., Boston. [ow to Produce Luxuriant Hair, free. 
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comfort in ZION’s HERALD and had beena 
subscriber for many years. She kept berself 
young by her devotion and interest in things 
that were good. On her eightieth birthday 
she had a little company of friends, and to 
her pastor who congratulated her on reach- 
ing the eightieth milestone she remarked, 
‘| am going to see a good many more years, 
for | never intend to grow old; ”’ and then 
litted her finger heavenward, indicating that 
she expected to live forever. She was a de- 
voted mother, a warm-hearted friend, a good 
neighbor, and a consistent Christian. She 
hes left to her son and daughter, who su:- 
vive her, @ precious legacy, and her memory 
will be cherished by ali who knew her. 
Gro. 8. BUTTERS. 





Corliss. — Howard Corliss, of Woolwich, 
Me., entered into rest eternal, May 3, 1898, 
aged 64 years. 

He had been a lifelong resident of Wool- 
wich, and was loved and respscted by all 
who knew him. He was called to pass 
through afflictions, but manifested patience, 
being resigaed to the Master’s will and sus- 
tained by His grace. His Christian experi- 
ence began in early life, and he united with 

¢the Methodist Church, remaining a faithful 
member during all the years that followed. 
or him it may be said, “He walked with 
God. 

His home life was happy. ‘There shone the 
true nobility of his Caristian character. To 
him home was a haven of rest, and the place 
was dear to children and grandchildren who 
from time to time gat there to be 
cheered by his encouraging words and great- 
ly benefited by the inflaence of one who had 
been with Jesus and learned of Him. 

Mr. Corliss leaves a wite and six children, 
who deeply feel their loss, but rest in the 
hope of a happy reunion. 

W. H. DUNNACE. 


Graves.— Emily A., widow of John 8. 
Graves, died very suddenly in Brighton, 
Mass., Feb. 6,1898. Sne was bora in Vienna, 
Maine, Sept. 14, 1830. 

Until her removal to Massachusetts a few 
years since, she continued a resident of her 
native town. There at the age of sixteen she 
was converted,and soon after united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; her hus- 
band, to whom she was married in December, 
1853, uniting with the church at the sane 
time. There they lived and labored together 
for the church of their choice till his death 
in 1893. In 1895 Mrs. Graves came to Brighton 
and at once anited with the Alliston Church. 
She was the centre of the bome where 
brothers, sons and daughters delighted to 
gather and found in sister and mother all 
that makes home attractive and dear. She 
was @ devoted and intelligent Christian and 
a loyal Methodist, a constant reader of 
ZION'S HERALD, and interested in all the 
varied work of the church. 

For such a life there could be but one end- 
ing,and on Sabbath afternoon, Feb. 6, she 
passed peacefully to her reward. Tender 
hands bore her body to her native town in 
Maine, where, beside her husband with whom 
she walked ior forty years, it sleeps till the 
morning. w 





NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION EPWORTH 
LEAGUE 
Iam arranging a trip to the New England Conven- 
tion of the Epworth Leagaes to be held at Bangor, 
Me., July 5-8. Leave Boston on July 4. Side trip to 
famous sar Harbor. Send for circular. 
R v. F. &. GRAVES, 
36 sromfieid St., Boston. 





DUMMER ACADEMY 
Massachusetts, South Byfield. Founded 1763. Pre- 
ares for Scientific Schools, Colleges or Business. 
ndividual instruction. Location beautiful and 


healthy. New ote, just out. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 


THE 
Portland School for Girls 


(Successor to the Bellows School). 
163 Danforth St., Portland, Me. 


Will open September 21, 1898. 


CAROLINE M. CRISFIELD, 
Principals { AGNES LOWELL. 


Address until Jane 7, Ogontz School, Penna. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of university degrees from 
one hundred and four American and foreign univer- 
sities, colleges, and professional schools have pur- 


sued professional and other advanced studies in 
Boston University. Its 1454 matriculants came 
from tweaty-six Foreign, and from thirty-four 
American States and Territories. To students of 
literature, philosophy, science, law, medicine. the- 
ology, Boston offers many advantages fuund in no 
other city. The Uaiversity has 136 Professors and 

urers. For free circulars and information re- 
specting the Free Scholarships address the Regis - 
rar, 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
Entrance examinations June 23 and 24, and Sept. 6 
and 7, 1898. For circulars address 
MISS ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
MB.HENRY WHITTEMORE assumes charge Sept. 1. 





Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for Fall term, which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1898. 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regalar and special courses for the preparation 
of teachers. Entrance examinations June 23-24, 
Sept. 6-7, 1898. For circulare address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





East Maine Seminary 


Bucksport, Me. 
W. A. HUTCHISON, President 


Expenses low. Send for catalog. 
Spring term begins March. 14. 





New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary and Female 
College 


— 53d Year — 
Spring term opens April 6, 1898. 


Students prepared for college and for professiona 
schools. Courses in Music, Art, ard Elocution 
Good Commercial department. 

Beautiful and healthful location. Three hours’ 
ride frum Boston. OCommodious buildings heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity. Resident 
nurse. Twelve teach 's. 





Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated.) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CU., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
166 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th 8t., Washington, D. 0. 
96 King St., West, Toronto, Oan 
878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Oal. 

535 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 

Send to any of the above agencies fer Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employ- 
ers is invited. Registration forms sent to teachers 
on application. 

Large bers of school officers from all sec- 
tions vi the country, including more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New England, have applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$7,613,896.00. 
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Methodist Book Concord 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 
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Just Issued 
A Popular Songster 
at a Popular Price 


THE GHORUS OF PRAISE 


y For use in Sunday Schools, Young Peo- 
ple’s Meetings, Revivals, Prayer Meet- 
ings and the Social Services of the 
Church. 


Eaited by JAMES M. BLACK, Author of 


Songs of the Soul 
128 Pages. 158 Hymns. 
Not a poor song, nor a page of padding. 


“—“-''''''''eeeee 


The price is very low, and net. 


Per copy, postpaid, ° 20c. 

“ dozen, not prepaid,. . § 1.80 

‘* hundred, * “ 15.00 
Strongly bound in Board Oovers, clot“ 


back. 


Now Encland Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 


a a 











EDUCATIONAL 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College 


Kent's Hill, Me. 
Spring term opens March 15. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. F. CHASK, Ph. D, 


President. 


Massacuvusetts, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consid- 
eration of the following pointe in its methods: — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming-bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 
etc. 
2. Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the beet of teachers, including many special- 
iste; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four yeara’ course; in some things equai to 
college work; in others, planned rather for home and 
womanly life. Two studies required,and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eight- 
een years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room) ;personal 
oversight in habits, manners, care ©’ »@rson, room, 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Oooking 
Millinery, Dresse-making, Business Law for Women 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Hur- 


ALD) 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, 
Principal. 
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ARPETS 


ATMANU> JQHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


658 


CARPETS anDO UPHOLSTERY, 
ST., 
ST. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Tuesday, May 31 


—Steamer ‘“ Cestrian” reaches port, having 
been in collision with an iceberg and sustaining 
serious damage. 

— Price of coal reduced 25 and 50 cents a ton}by 
the Metropolitan Coal Company. 

— Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard Col- 
lege retires from active work after more than 
forty years’ service. 

— Another attempt to prove the unconstitution- 
ality of the indeterminate sentence act. 

— Boston Fruit Company’s steamer ‘ Belvi- 
dere” runs ashore on the east coast of Cuba; 
crew and passengers saved, steamer a total loss. 

— Our mineral production for 1897 was greater 
than that of all European countries combined. 

— Report that Mrs. Leiter has purchased the 
Chickamauga Park Hotel as a gift to the Govern- 
ment for a military hospital. 


— Delaware votes to abolish the Australian 
ballot. 


Wednesday, June 1 

— Commencement exercises of Boston Univer- 
sity. 

— Spain passes an act prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of silver from that country. 

— General Deficiency bill carries an appropria- 
tion of $207,700,000; largest ever reported. 


— Major Miles and his staff reach 
Tampa. 


General 


— One thousand longshoremen strike in Phila- 
delphia. 

— The $30,000,000 collar, cuff and shirt syndicate 
said to be nearly completed. 

— Opening of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition 
at Omaha. 

— Four hundred men with arms and ammuni- 


tion landed twenty-five miles from Santiago and 
join insurgents. 


—Two of Cervera’s torpedo boats make an 
unsuccessful attempt to blow up one of our 
ships. 


— Newspaper correspondents warned not to 
attempt to land in Cuba; three now in prison 
there. 


Thursday, June 2 


— The “ Oregon” and “ New York” reported 
to have joined the blockading force at Santiago. 

— Fifteen convicts escape from the federal 
prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


— Persistent rumors of battles in and near San- 
tiago, but no authentic news to be had. 
— The public debt 


increased last month by 
$19,341,108. 


— Run onthe Bank of Spain; people insist on 
exchanging notes for silver. 


— News of the loss of the schooner “‘ Lady 
Jane Grey,’’ May 22, off Cape Flattery; 34 lives 
lost. 

—The monitor “ Monadnock” ordered to be 
fitted out for the Philippines. 


— House passes the bill appropriating $%17,- 
845,000 for expeditions to the Philippines, Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 


Friday, June 3 


— Death of Samuel Plimsoll, 
friend,’ in England, aged 74. 


the “ sailors’ 
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— The “ Oregon” joins Commodore Schley’s 
fleet. 

— The hospital ship “‘ Solace ” leaves Key West 
with eighty sick and wounded seamen. 

— Four thousandjhouses and $10,000,000 worth of 
property destroyed by fire at Peshawar, on the 
Afghan frontier. 

— The Secretary of War asks for $53,879,358 for 
the equipment and maintenance of volunteers 
under the second call. 

— Ex-Minister Polo appointed Under Secretary 
in the office of Foreign Affairs. 

— Many millions saved to the whiskey distillers 
by the “ outage ” bill. 


Saturday, June 4 

— Sharp advance in the price of leather. 

—The “ Marietta” arrives at Key West from 
San Francisco. 

— Thirty-seven Spanish prisoners arrive in 
New York. 

— The Senate confirms the nomination of Oscar 
8S. Straus as Minister to Turkey. 

—The Philedetphia longshoremen win their 
strike. 

— Large increase in Gen. Merritt’s army des- 
tined for the Philippines. Cavalry and artillery 
to go. 

— The Senate votes to coin the seignorage and 
agrees to the issue of new bonds, 

— Captain Sigsbee arrives in Washington with 
despatches from Admiral Sampson. 

— Relatives of the late Dr. Thomas W. Evans, 
the Paris dentist, will contest the will offered for 
probate. 

— Funeral of Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam, sister 
of the late James Russell Lowell. 

—Colby University to have a new chemical 
laboratory. 


Monday, June 6 

— Death of ex-Congressman Elijah A. Morse, 
aged 57; and of Hon. Jonathan A. Lane, aged 76. 

— Hospital ship “‘ Solace” arrives at New York 
with sick and wounded men from the fleet. 

— Foreign newspaper correspondents forbidden 
to enter Havana under the penalty of being 
treated as spies. 

— The Armour Institute of Chicago receives 
from Mr. Armour an additional gift of $500,000. 

— Death of Captain Charles V. Gridley, U. 8. 
Navy, in command of the “ Olympia” during the 
Manila fight, while on his way home. 

— Four of the steamers captured from the 
Spaniards will be used as transports. 

— The last of the Cuban cahles said to have 
been cut. 

— Lack of equipment prevents volunteers go- 
ing to the front. 

— Cuba and Porto Rico to be invadea at the 
earliest moment possible. 


—The Minutes of the Vermont Confer- 
ence are received from the secretary, Rev. 
W. R. Davenport; and the Minutes of the 
East Maine Conference from Rev. I. H. W. 
Wharff, the secretary. 


The class of ‘98, Boston University 
School of Theology, formed a permanent 
organization previous to graduation by 
adopting a constitution and electing the 
following officers: Benjamin A. Cherry, 
Nashville, Tenn., president; J. Elbert 
Thomas, Bellevue, Ky., vice-president; and 
George B. Dean, Boston, Mass., secretary 
and treasurer. The reunions are to be held 
every five years. 


— Dr. Charles W. Morse, of Salem,and Miss 
Mabel Morris, of Portland, were married in 
the latter city, May 25. The bride has been 
one of the most ¢fficient workers and valued 
members of the Pine St. Church, Portland, 
active also in the literary circles of the city, 
being president of the Kalmia Club. Dr. 
Morse is a popular young physican of Salem. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. Fred- 
erick U. Rogers, the bride’s pastor. 





No other preparation has ever done so many peo- 
ple so much good as Hood’s Sarsaparilla, America’s 
Greatest Medicine. 
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Death of Hon. Elijah Morse 


X-CONGRESSMAN MORSE passeq 
away from his home in Canton, lagt 
Sunday afternoon, after a long illness, at the 
age of 57 years. He was the sonof a Con. 
gregational clergyman, and _ cherished 
through his life the ideals of Christianity, 
morality and reform which he inherited 
from his worthy sire. When only fifteen 
years of age he experimented in makings 
stove-blacking, and was so successful in its 
manufacture and sale that he soon devoted 
himself entirely to the business. The first 
rade factory, which was twelve by fifteen 
feet, has grown into five buildings which 





THE LATE ELIJAH A. MORSE 


cover four acres, with a hundred men em- 
ployed inside. His verdict upon his own 
success was that it came largely from adver- 
tising, and he kept a etanding advertisement 
in four thousand newspapers. 

It was as a lay preacher of temperance and 
reform that he necame best known to the 
churches. For years he responded to the call 
of ministers of all denominations to speak 
for the restriction of the saloon, paying bis 
own expenses of travel and often making 
generous contribations to help on the cause 
in local contests. During his Congressional 
career he was an unflinching and irrepress- 
ible advocate of temperance reform, and his 
signal achievements for this cause in Wash- 
ington are gratefully recalled. To his em- 
ployees in all these years he has been notably 
kind and generous. He was a member of the 
Congregational Church in Canton, and had 
been for many years a deacon. A self-made 
man, he reached a measure of business suc- 
cess and of political achievement, and made 
a record for noble work along lines of reform, 
philanthropy and Christian living, quite 
remarkable. The memory of his life will 
linger in its inspiring fragrance for many 
years. He leaves a wife and three sons. 





For Seasickness 
Use Hortford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. Fourngss-Brica, of 8.S. Teutonic, says: ‘I 
have prescribed it in my practice among the pas- 
sengers traveling to and from re in this ste am- 

r,and the result bas satisfied me t if taken in 
time, it will,in a great many cases, peovent seasick- 





SECOND HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
Send for catalogue just issued. 


HERBERT A. THAYER, 
Moreland Ave., Newton Centre, Mass. 
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